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N Yorkshire grouse apparently get wilder every season, and 
now driving has to be resorted to on the great majority of 
moors, even on the opening day. Despite the absird 

criticisms of those unacquainted with the sport, grouse driving 
affords a greater variety of sporting shots, and is far more 
beneficial to the moor, than point shooting. Of course, where 
dogs are used there is the additional pleasure—and to dog lovers 
the pleasure is very great—of seeing well-trained dogs at work, 
and to those on the right side of forty a long tramp through the 
heather, amidst glorious moorland scenery, is a joy in itself. -On 
the other hand, grouse driving requires far less walking on the 
part of the guns; the anticipation period, so to speak, is shorter, 
as it is only during a part of the time in each drive that shots 
can reasonably be expected, yet when birds do begin to come to 
the butts, the firing is fast and furious during the few minutes 
that it lasts. 

Take for instance a typical day’s sport on a Yorkshire moor 
during the first week of the season. An early rise is necessary, 
as probably eight or nine miles of moorland road have to be 
covered ere the rendezvous is reached. Anda charming drive it is 
on a bright August morning, with the mist lying lightly over the 
valley, until, as the sun breaks through, it dissipates, leaving a 
sparkling line of silver where the river winds its way towards 
the sea. The rising uplands are gleariing with a purple tinge in 
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IN YORKSHIRE. 


gun, showing a preference, however, for the higher ground. A 
snipe comes gyrating over the line of guns, and is saluted with 
four or five barrels, all of which prove ineffectual, as driven 
snipe are not an easy mark. As the beaters approach, they get 
excited, and their shouts of “* Turn’em up,” ‘‘ Keep ’em up on the 
right,” show that more birds are on the move. A waving of 
flags by the men on the left flank, and then, early in the season 
as it is, we see birds are already packed, as a big lot of forty or 
fifty birds dash over the two outside guns. A brace of grouse 
fill to the reports, and another hard hit carries on for a couple 
of hundred yards, then “ towers,” and falls dead with a thud in 
the long heather behind the guns. As the drivers come close up 
to the wall, there is a sudden whirr of wings, and a frightened 
covey of eight birds get up at their feet and scatter in all 
directions, no shot being fired, owing to the danger of hitting a 
beater. Cartridges are gathered up, and we each search for our 
dead and wounded birds, the dogs being keen and eager. A 
winged bird has run a considerable distance, and the “ kuk, 
kuk ” of the old cock is heard as he looks up and makes another 
attempt to escape as the dog approaches. 

When all the dead and wounde1 are picked up, or such of 
them as can be found, we stroll quietly across to the next stand— 
a line of butts just under the brow ofa hill, over which birds 
come at a rare pace down wind in November. [ven now they 
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the sunlight, with here and there big patches of green bracken or 
small plantations of blue-black firs on the hillsides, over which 
a purple haze still lingers. Rattling along the dusty roads, past 
the ruins of an old castle whose crumbling ivy-clad turrets still 
rise above the village at its feet, over the quaint one-arch brilge 
under which the sparkling, noisy beck murmurs and rushes over 
its boulder-strewn bed, until at last we reach the last house in 
the dale. Here our horse is made comfortable, guns and 
cartridges taken out of the trap, whilst the old retriever renews 
his acquaintance with his last year’s canine friends, and we greet 
heartily our host and the house party who have just arrived. 
The beaters have been sent round in readiness to start 
directly we reach our places for the first drive; only the flank 
men, carrying their furled white and red flags, accompany the 
guns, until they also are in position to turn any birds that may 
attempt to break away at the sides. Lots are drawn for places, 
and we quietly make our way to our allotted stands, which are 
distinguished by numbers painted on a board. The allotments 
are to be driven, the signal—two shots in rapid successio.a—is 
given, and we get outa few cartrid zes and plice them on the top of 
the sodded wall in readiness. Far away on the slightly undulating 
moorland we note the glint of the sun on the parti-coloured 
flags as the beaters rise the. brow and come in sight. Soon a 
covey of six birds come over the line; three shots are fired, and 
the first brace of grouse of the season are staining the heather a 
still deeper crimson with their life blood. Then small lots of 
virds come in quick succession, affording ample sport to each 
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require some stoppihg, as they are quickly over the guns. Here 
we have a long wait whilst the beaters go round the brow of the 
hill, but the wait is a pleasant one, as we sit idly on the shooting- 
stick noting the various changes of light and shade on the 
moorland. To the right and behind us the ground slopes to the 
valley, on the opposite side of which are the big allotments, 
bounded by the grey stone walls. ‘he mirage is dancing and 
gleaming over the sea of purple heather, a rush-fringed pool 
glistens like molten silver in the sunlight, whilst cloud shadows 
slowly pass along the face of the hill. There is an indescribable 
hum of insect life in the air, and once a flock of plovers, 
disturbed by the drivers, rise whirling and twisting in the air, 
with the white feathers under the wings gleaming like snow- 
flakes. 

Frequent shots in the distance on all sides remind us that 
on adjoining moors birds are numerous, and we wait half 
impatiently for the first birds to top the hill. The flank man 
crouches down, evidently having seen birds on the wing, and 
soon a single old cock comes dashing over, only to be cleverly 
stopped in mid-air by a dose of No. 6. .Small coveys follow in 
quick succession, until all too soon the flags appear on the sky 
line and the drive is over. 

One more drive before luncheon, and then as we draw up 
to the shooting box the flutter of feminine garments tells us that 
luncheon and the ladies have already arrived. The birds are 
laid out in long lines for inspection, and we find that sixty-five 
brace and a hare is the sum total. A sumptuous luuch is 
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awaiting us inside the hut, and after the dessert has been 
discussed we adjourn outside and lounge lazily in the bright 
sunshine, half buried in blossoming heather, chatting and 
smoking until warned by the keeper that it is time to get to 
our places. 

The three drives that follow are but repetitions of those of 
the morning, varied, of course, by easy shots missed and difficult 
shots that did come off. Enjoying the sport, revelling in the 
glorious scenery, and filling our lungs with the pure mountain 
air, time passes all too quickly, anJ it is with surprise that we 
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note the lengthening shadows as the sun sinks behind the western 
hills in a halo of gold and crimson, leaving a gorgeous after-glow 
on the purple moorland. 

Tramping down half sadly, regretting the close of a perfect 
day, we are quickly en route for the hall, where, after a tub and 
a change of dress, we are able to do full justice to the good 
things provided; and is it to be wondered at if we drink in all 
sincerity the usual toast of the Twelfth to “the noblest bird that 
flies,’”’ and add another red-letter day to our memories of grouse 
shooting in Yorkshire. ARDAROS. 
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“4 “HE past week was one of real tropical weather, tropical 
heat varied by tropical thunderstorms. The tempera- 
tures registered have not been record ones, but the 

neat has been continuous, and the atmosphere has been very 


highly charged with electricity. This state of things has been 
responsible for many deaths from sunstroke, heat apoplexy, and 
other kindred complaints, while during the last two months an 
unusually large number of people have been killed by lightning. 

There are some things which, in spite of repeated warning, the 
English people never will learn. Take, for instance, the case of 
an escape of gas. If such a thing occurs, how many people take a 
lighted candle to look for it, and, to give them their due, if the 
escape is of any extent, they usually manage to find it, as the 
records of the coroners’ courts abundantly prove. Or, again, 
it is well known that in a thunderstorm it is most dangerous to 
stand under a tree for shelter, and yet year after year it is a 
practice that people who ought to know better continue to follow. 
The terrible and pathetic tragedy which occurred the other day 
in Tring Park only serves to show once again how very real 
the danger is. A young couple who were to have been married 
in a fortnight took shelter from the heavy storm under one of the 
fine trees with which Lord Rothschild’s beautiful park abounds. 
The lightning struck the tree and killed them both on the spot. 
Those who, like the writer, were present, are not likely to forget 
the horror of the scene, and, however heavy the rain, will in 
future prefer the certainty of a wet jacket to the risk of such a 
sudden and dreadful death. 








County cricket has been productive of more than usual 
interest owing to the comparative evenness of many of the teams. 
When a few years ago the number of first-class counties was 
increased by such a sudden leap, it was popularly. prophésied 
that most of the new additions would prove so inférior- to: their 
company, that their cricket would lose in popularity and general 
interest. The result has been very different. In most cases the 
standard of cricket excellence has improved with parallel rapidity, 
and. the increase in the finances proves, notably in the case of 
Essex, the increase in general popularity. ' Derbyshire, it is true, 
have so far failed to win a match, but they have played a great 
number of close finishes, and have met with much ill luck. The 
veteran Middlesex are in the same case, though they are 
indisputably one of the very strongest batting teams. They have 
indeed suffered from this virtue, and made so many runs and 
allowed their opponents to make so many runs, that seven of their 
eleven matches have been left unfinished. They were specially 
unfortunate in not defeating Somerset last week, who, at call of 
time, wanted over 100 runs and had lost nine wickets, 





The Surrey and Notts match at the Oval drew its usual 
30,000 spectators, but after the Surrey innings there was little 
cricket much worth watching. Abel’s double century, of course, 
roused his Oval supporters to a violent pitch of enthusiasm, but 
the feat so far dispirited the Notts team that they played only 
for a draw from the beginning of their first innings. Shrewsbury 
played the game, such as it was, with his usual slow perfection 
in both innings, but with Gunn absent through illness, the side 
had no chance of saving the game, though Guttridge made a 
vigorous and quite unexpected attempt at the end. jopaacd for 
Surrey, again showed that he can play first as well as second 
class bowling, and also provided some amusement by “ sticking 
up” more than one “stonewaller” with his lobs. This defeat 
robbed Nottinghamshire of their last chance of a high place on 
the championship list. 





The victory of Lancashire over Kent, at Canterbury, 
was naturally a foregone conclusion, but the match was made 
conspicuous by another great innings by McLaren. His 
200 was made on the same day as Abel’s, but was a quicker and 
more attractive performance, and not marred by the easy chance 
which Abel offered very early in his innings. Briggs bowled 
with even more than his‘usual guile, and towards the finish 
appeared to have the batsmen at his disposal. It was almost a 
pity for Kent that they had arranged to meet two such tough 
opponents as Yorkshire and Lancashire in the Canterbury Week, 
for though everyone likes to see good cricket, county patriotism 
would be better pleased if the home team were not quite so 
hopelessly outclassed. Kent are always particularly rich in good 
amateur bats, but somehow this year they have hardly played up 
to standard. Rashleigh has not been playing, Stewart has been 
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hardly in good form, and Burnup, who, in his solitary appearance 
for the county, made a century, has gone off playing football 
with the Corinthians in South Africa. 

The cricket world has another “incident” (to use the now 
technical euphemism) to argue over. In the Essex and Lancashire 
match, Bull, acting entirely on his own responsibility, bowled a 
deliberate wide in order to prevent Lancashire following on. 
Mold, with an opposite end in view, hit down his wicket. The 
facts are plain enough, and the subsequent play showed clearly 
that each delinquent acted well—strategically. The Essex 
bowlers, not over numerous, were tired out, and for the rest of 
the day the Lancashire batsmen scored freely and _ without 
difficulty. It is equally clear that the strategy adopted is alien 
to the finer sense of courtesy, and is displeasing to genuine lovers 
of the game. Still, the possibility of such an episode indicates 
some flaw in the laws. Certainly the winning side ought to be 
under no disadvantage because of their superior prowess, which 
may well happen under present circumstances. What exact 
alteration is required it is difficult to decide, and, as will be 
remembered, the matter proved too difficult for the M.C.C. 
committee. But pending some decision it would be quite 
possible to register some less formal opinion that dodges for 
evading the laws depreciate the game and are undignified and 
unsportsmanlike. 

The incident was a pity, for otherwise the match was full of 
good things. It was the most critical match that has yet been 
played, and the knowledge that it would goa long way towards 
deciding the championship drew a huge crowd. There was some 
very fine cricket, especially bowling. Bull has very seldom 
performed better, indeed it was an extraordinary thing that he 
and Briggs, the two slow bowlers, each met with conspicuous 
success, although the wicket was exceptionally fast. But 
perhaps, after all, it is a fallacy to suppose that slow bowlers 
and slow wickets go together. Everybody was very glad to see 
Carpenter in good form again. He has inherited the steady 
persistency of his ancestor’s back-play, which stood him in very 
good stead against the wiles of Briggs. He is deservedly one of 
the most popular professionals playing, and well merited his 
ovation and its more solid accompaniment. By their victory in 
the match, Essex have brought the championship in sight ; they 
stand for the moment at the head of the list, and, if they on!y 
manage to defeat Surrey at Leyton, vill make their position sure. 
‘** Southerner” writes: ‘‘ I see by the newspaper reports that 
Bull, the Essex bowler, has been blamed for attempting, by 
bowling wides to the boundary, to prevent Lancashire having 
the advantage of a follow-on, and that Mr. C. E. Green, on 
behalf of the Essex committee, repudiated his action, and 
apologised to the Lancashire captain for the circumstance. 
There is no better sportsman in England than Mr. Green, and 
such a refinement of cricketing courtesy is entirely worthy of 
him, but at the same time it seems rather hard on Bull, who 
certainly broke no rule of the game. But one effect of his action 
will probably be to re-open the whole of the ‘ follow-on’ discus- 
sion of last winter. If an advantage will accrue to his own side 
by a bowler throwing away a run, why should he not do so? I 
fail to see that it is more unsportsmanlike than giving a miss in 
baulk at billiards so that your opponent may be left in an 
unfavourable position. Could not the rule be so modified as to 
leave the decision as to following on to the caj tain of the 
winning side? It seems hard that when victory is well within 
their grasp the letter of the law should be strained to prevent a 
team taking advantage of their position, and so, perhaps, as in the 
case of the wicket being spoilt by rain during the night, having 
their cricketing superiority neutralised by outside conditions with 
which they have rothing to do and cannot in any way control.” 


No one who is unfamiliar with the great struggles, almost for 
existence, the county club had a few years ago can fully appre- 
ciate how very gratifying the present condition of affairs in Essex 
cricket is to all concerned, but more especially to the band of 
enthusiasts who, when things were at their worst, still had 
sufficient faith in the cricketing capabilities of Essex men to 
work unceasingly to organise and train a team; and all good 
cricketers will heartily congratulate that same band on the 
triumphant success which has followed their efforts. 

Surrey are for the moment in great form, while the morc 
successful Yorkshire beg.n to degenerate. A little while back 
Yorkshire made a fresh record for the first wicket, but this has 
been again lowered by the Surrey pair. No one is quite so 
cruelly certain as Abel when he gets set, and really at the Oval 
on Monday, when in with Brockwell, it looked next to impossible 
for either of the pair to lose his wicket. At first they were almost 
as slow as they were certain, but played more freely when the 
200 went up; but in spite of one’s admiration, the spectacle 
became very monotonous, and the applause was almost as much 
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owing to relief as to enthusiasm when Abel at last left, with the 
score at the immense total of 379. Poor Hampshire! but 
through it all they bowled and fielded with extreme keenness, 
and never looked really demoralised, which is no slight feat on 
a hot dav at the Oval. 
fe 

Stoddart’s team for Ausiralia is almost completed. The 
list bristles with great names, though some names will be 
missed. Jackson cannot go, and W. G, Grace will stand down. 
It was not, of course, expected that he would play, but a glance 
at the averages makes one remember that he is still as good as 
most; he has made over 1,000 runs this season, is seventh 
on the list, and has an average of 42. Further, though they at 
any rate deserve to be champion county, not a single member of 
the Essex team is yet included. Perhaps they will supply the 
last place. It has been decided only to take thirteen players, 
and the following twelve are certainties: Stoddart, Ranjjtsinhji, 
Druce, McLaren, and Mason are the amateurs, and they will 
be accompanied by Richardson, Hayward, Hirst, Wainwright, 
J. T. Hearne, Storer, and Board. They will want a lot of 
beating, though the absence of Abel and those above mentioned 
will deprive the team of an absolutely representative character. 

In reference to a note which appeared in last week’s issue 
of Country Lire on the subject of the use of acetylene gas, I 
have received a lengthy communication from the secretary of 
a Syndicate interested in the manufacture and promoting the use 
of this illuminant. Exception is taken to the statement that 
“in the presen: state of knowledge of this gas it would be unsafe 
for anyone, without a great deal of experience, to attempt to use 
this undoubtedly splendid light,” on the ground that the 
Syndicate in question—of the existence of which, it may incident- 
ally be mentioned, up to the receipt of the secretary’s letter I 
was entirely unaware—are possessed of some special knowledge 
of a purifying process which it is claimed has “ rendered im- 
possible the objections” raised in Country Lirg. 








It appears that Insurance Companies do not prohibit the use 
of acetylene gas on premises. They prohibit its manufacture, and 
the use of liquid acetylene. They require the use of acetylene 
gas to be specially declared, and issue stringent regulations as tothe 
arrangements they consider necessary. My correspondent.admits 
that ‘“‘the reputation of acetylene gas is evidently still suffering 
from its having been improperly made and recklessly used.” 


What he appears to wish me to point out is that, by the 
special process ot purification which his Syndicate adopts, the 
yas is now properly made, and if carefully used is no more 
dangerous than coal or oil gas. I am not in a position to test 
this claim, of which in these days of progress I am also bound to 
admit the possibility, so that 1 ought, perhaps, to qualify my 
remarks of last week by saying ‘‘in the present general state of 
knowledge of this gas.” Certainly, from personal experience, I 
can say that there was ample scope for the use of such a 
purification process as is stated to have been perfected and 
patented in connection with acetylene gas, and adopted by the 
Syndicate in question. 

The grouse this season, broadly speaking, must be said 
unhappily to have failed. Grouse will be shot, no doubt, and 
an occasional moor will yield good sport, but on the whole the 
sport will be very far below the average—a result that is 
peculiarly disappointing after the fine breeding stock that was 
left at the end of last season. But of partridges the tale is 
better, though not altogether satisfactory, and again the birds 
will bear but a poor ratio to those that were on the ground last 
February. The heavy lands have done a deal better than the 
very light soils. On the latter the effects of the drought have 
been severe, many young birds seem to have died, and the coveys 
are small. On the heavy lands that could hold better such moisture 
as fell the coveys are larger, though even here there is an undue 
proportion of barren birds. In most cases such birds as there 
are seem in a forward condition, healthy, and strong on the 
wing. Pheasant rearing is, of course, more of an artificial 
business, but from some parts of the country there is news of 
young pheasants suffering from a rather mysterious blindness, in 
consequeuce of which many have died. Still, on the whole, one 
may reasonably look forward to a fair shooting season in the 
South, though probably it will not compare with the one that 
gave the bumper bags of last year. In the North there will be 
eeneral lamentation, it is to be feared, from those who have paid 
long prices for moors. 

‘she entries for the Autumn Handicaps, which have just 
made their appearance, are a forcible reminder of the fact that 
the racing season is half over, and that the great Doncaster race 
is close at hand. There is a considerable falling off in the 
number of subscribers to both the chief events. The Cesare- 
witch h2s only seventy-five entries, as against ninety-nine last 
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year, and the Cambridgeshire 103, or thirteen less than in 1896. 
Among the entries for the long-distance event are Galtee More, 
Labrador, Limasol, Winkfield’s Pride, Love Wisely, and 
Masque II., but with these and a few other exceptions, the entry 
is a very second-class lot. ‘The Cambridgeshire field promises 
to be of rather better quality, as, in addition to this year’s Derby 
winner, Limasol, Bay Ronald, Minstrel, Knight of the Thistle, 
Gulistan, Goletta, Eager, Winkfield’s Pride, Clorane, Count 
Schomberg, Masque II., Labrador, and Shaddock, not to men- 
tion several other speedy milers. are also engaged. 

Goring and Streatley Regatta, on Saturday, practically put 
an end to e’ght-oared racing this season, the programme at 
Marlow to-day not going beyond races for fours. Goring have 
the advantage of a very good course, just above Cleeve Lock, 
the distance from town being the only drawback. However, 
the meeting was excellently supported this season by metro- 
politan and up-river clubs, and University oarsmen, rowing 
under Orkney Cottage Boat Club colours, were very successful, 
winning the Pairs, Fours, and Eights, in spite of opposition from 
Thames, London, and Kingston. One of the most exciting 
races of the day was in a heat of the Challenge Eights, Orkney 
Cottage, stroked by C. J. D. Goldie, only just beating Thames 
R.C., the latter crew being comparatively unknown men, while 
among their opponents were R. O. Pitman, C. D. Burnell, 
C. K. Philips, and H. Willis. J. L. and C. K. Philips had an 
easy win in the Pairs. Among their opponents were W. H. 
Eyre and R. H. Forster; the first name figured in the list of 
Goblets winners at Henley in the year 1877. R. K. Beaumont 
did not show up as well as usual in the Sculls, being beaten in 
his heat by H. W. Stout, London R.C., who won the final. 
Kensington, Thames, and Reading competed for the Junior- 
Senior Eights, the first named winning the final, after beating 
Thames in a heat by a few feet only. Vesta beat Henley in 
the Junior-Senior Fours, and St. G. Ashe, of the Thames R.C., 
won the Junior Sculls. Dongola and skiff races were also 
included in the programm: of a very interesting regatta. 

Wargrave Visitors’ Regatta, on the same day, was devoted 
to skiff, dongola, and canoe racing, and there was much good 
sport over the pretty short course. The double sculling was 
keenly contested, and was remarkable for the success of the 
Street family from Hurl y, who are’ practically the champions 
of the river above Staines; they won the Gentlemen’s, Ladics’, 
and Mixed races on Saturday-—a fine record. It is curious to 
note among defeated crews those with H. T. Blackstaffe, the 
amateur champion sculler, in them. It is, however, only 
another example of what has been so often proved, that there 
is a considerable amount of science about skiff racing, and that 
success in a best boat does not necessarily imply ability to win 
in this ‘* minor ”’ sport, which has attained so great popularity 
in recent years. Skiff racing has been improved in some 
districts by the formation of the Skiff Club, devoted entirely 
to various. forms of such sport. Members of this flourishing 
institution were successful in three events at the Hampton 
Court and Dittons Aquatic Sports on Saturday. This regatta 
is quite an open meeting, and generally one of the best of its 
kind.’ Other regattas had thinned the entries in some measure, 
but a ggod and amusing day’s sport was enjoyed. The Double 
Sculls, Jubilee Doubles, and Single Sculls, all went to the 
Skiff Club, while W. O. Broughton and Miss Bogle won the 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s race. Dinghy, canoe, punting, and 
dongola events were also included in the programme. 





A very gratifying feature of the half-mile race between the 
two'ex-amateurs, Bredin and Kilpatrick, at Stamford Bridge was 
the desire of old-time amateur athletes to show the former that 
he had not in their opinion lost caste by throwing in his lot with the 
once-despised professional pedestrians. Even when the men were 
on their mark a gentleman in the enclosure hailed his old 
opponent Bredin, and would insist on shaking hands with him 
before the race started. The Rev. H. L. L. Tindall, the Rev. 
W. E. Lutyens, ex-’Varsity athletes and both fine runners in 
their day, Messrs. C. L. Lockton, C. Herbert, G. Shaw, W. M. 
Chinnery, S. K. Holman, C. Val Hunter, M. Shearman, J. H. 
A. Reay, M. Cobbett, and a host of other authorities on amateur 
sport were present, and most of them warmly congratulated their 
whilom club mate on his success. It was indeed a magnificent 
race, each man being all out, and there is not the least doubt 
that but for the finish being on a curve much faster time 
would have been done. Ina trial Bredin had beaten his amateur 
record, and his trainer would not have been surprised had 
Kilpatrick’s 1m‘n. 53 2-5sec. (world’s record) been given the go-by. 





The puppy show of the Bedale Hunt was held last Thursday, 
at the kennels, where a number of the supporters of the hunt 
had assembled to witness the judging. There was a capital 
entry of young hounds, and the judges, Messrs. Wright, of 
the Fitzwilliam Hounds, and H. Preston, of Moreby, York, had 
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no light task in selecting the best of the dog-hounds, numbering six 
and a-half couples. Mr. R. Newcombe, of Sinderby, who had 
walked Woodman, eventually had the pleasure of seeing his 
charge awarded first prize, the second going to a very nice 
puppy, Granville, sired by Treasurer, of the York and Ainsty, 
out of Garland, that was walked by Mr. Trinstall, of Sinderby 
Station. Gertrude, an own sister to Granville, was first in the 
bitch class, whilst Gossip, the second on the list, was sister to 
the first prize winner. After the judging an excellent luncheon 
was partaken of, the Master, Major Dent, occupying the chair. 

Foxes are more plentiful in the Bedale Hunt thun they have 
been for many years, and, thanks to the popularity of Major Dent, 
the followers of this pack have every reason to anticipate an 
excellent season. 





Very little angling has been cone in Yorkshire, as most of 
the streams are very low and clear. The heavy thunderstorms 
caused a ‘‘ spate” in the Yore, but the tributary streams were 
practically unaffected. The maggot and warp grub have 
accounted for the best baskets in the deeps, whilst a few 
grayling have been caught with fly. The natural minnow proved 
the most deadly lure for trout, and a few brace of really nice 
fish were caught, chiefly by local anglers. Unfortunately, the 
very low state of the becks has led to a good deal of poaching 
taking place by “ grappling.” 





Harvest has commenced in North Yorkshire, the corn having 
rapidly ripened during the very hot weather, but crops will, for 
the most part, be very light, the ears being but imperfectly filled. 
The root crops at present sadly need rain, and are very poor in 
most districts. 

A Devonshire clergyman, Rev. R. Peek, Rector of Drew- 
steignton, has just received the medal and diploma of the 
Société des Hospitaliers Sauvetéurs Bretons for saving the life 
of a young French lady who fell overboard when crossing from 
Dinard to St. Malo. Without divesting himself of his coat 
Mr. Peek jumped overboard from the steam ferry, and, although 
in deep water, and in the wash of a paddle steamer, after an 
arduous struggle of half-an-hour’s duration succeeded in keeping 
the young lady afloat until assistance arrived. Our French 
neighbours are prompt enough to acknowledge pluck of this kind, 
and Mr. Peek is to be congratulated, not only on his brave 
rescue, but on the pleasing recognition it has received from the 
young lady’s countrymen. 








This season of the year, before the advent of the shooting 
season proper, is the time for teaching ‘‘the young idea to 
shoot,’”’ the season at which the boy, armed with his first gun, 
may be sent out to “‘ pot” a rabbit, or stalk a pigeon. Certainly 
we may send him out with a lighter heart now than in the old 
days of muzzle-loaders, when there was that complicated 
arrangement of caps and powder, flasks and shot belts, which is 
all included now in the small neat space of a cartridge. With 
all a boy’s ingenuity in the way of getting himself into mischief, 
it is hard to see how he will injure himself in the process of 
loading. Very possibly he will blow some of his fingers off 
subsequently, but it is something to think that he can make his 
preparations in tolerable safety. Certainly, too, there is safety 
in giving him one barrel rather than two. A large proportion of 
the gun accidents that have befallen heedless boyhood have 
probably been due to the unintentional discharge of the second 
barrel while boyhood was entirely engrossed in the pursuit of 
quarry winged, or wounded with the first. Give him a single 
barrel, and when he has fired it his gun will be innocuous, that 
is to say until he has loaded it again, and the process of loading 
will draw his fugitive attention to the fact that it should be 
carried with its muzzle pointing elsewhere than at his own or 
his friend’s head. 

Many people seem to think it a good plan to start a boy 
shooting with a small bore gun, such as a twenty-bore, and there 
is a deal to be said for the notion. It has the incidental 
advantage of mercy towards the fur and feather that will be his 
quarry ; for the small bore kills well within its own killing circle, 
but outside this small circle the bird or beast is apt to get off 
virtually scot free. Also the small bore gun is light, and so is well 
adapted for the use of the small arms of boyhood. But there is 
a consideration on the other side, too; shooting, successful 
shooting, is very much a mutter of nerve and confidence. 
Success, at shooting more perhaps than at most games and 
pastimes, is the parent of further success, and with the small 
bore gun, and its small killing circle, the ratio of failures to 
successes is likely to be a good deal larger than with the ordinary 
twelve-bore—that is to say, that the boy’s successes and his 
consequent acquisition of confidence are likely to be greater 
with a twelve-bore than a twenty. 
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hardly in good form, and Burnup, who, in his solitary appearance 
for the county, made a century, has gone off playing football 
with the Corinthians in South Africa. 

The cricket world has another “ incideat” (to use the now 
technical euphemism) to argue over. In the Essex and Lancashire 
match, Bull, acting entirely on his own responsibility, bowled a 
deliberate wide in order to prevent Lancashire following on. 
Mold, with an opposite end in view, hit down his wicket. The 
facts are plain enough, and the subsequent play showed clearly 
that each delinquent acted well—strategically. The Essex 
bowlers, not over numerous, were tired out, and for the rest of 
the day the Lancashire batsmen scored freely and without 
difficulty. It is equally clear that the strategy adopted is alien 
to the finer sense of courtesy, and is displeasing to genuine lovers 
of the game. Still, the possibility of such an episode indicates 
some flaw in the laws. Certainly the winning side ought to be 
under no disadvantage because of their superior prowess, which 
may well happen under present circumstances. What exact 
alteration is required it is difficult to decide, and, as will be 
remembered, the matter proved too difficult for the M.C.C. 
committee. But pending some decision it would be quite 
possible to register some less formal opinion that dodges for 
evading the laws depreciate the game and are undignified and 
unsportsmanlike, 

The incident was a pity, for otherwise the match was full of 
good things. It was the most critical match that has yet been 
played, and the knowledge that it would goa long way towards 
deciding the championship drew a huge crowd. There was some 
very fine cricket, especially bowling. Bull has very seldom 
performed better, indeed it was an extraordinary thing that he 
and Briggs, the two slow bowlers, each met with conspicuous 
success, although the wicket was exceptionally fast. But 
perhaps, after all, it is a fallacy to suppose that slow bowlers 
and slow wickets go together. Everybody was very glad to see 
Carpenter in good form again. He has inherited the steady 
persistency of his ancestor’s back-play, which stood him in very 
good stead against the wiles of Briggs. He is deservedly one of 
the most popular professionals playing, and well merited his 
ovation and its more solid accompaniment. By their victory in 
the match, Essex have brought the championship in sight ; they 
stand for the moment at the head of the list, and, if they on!y 
manage to defeat Surrey at L«yton. vill make their position sure. 

** Southerner ” writes: ‘‘ 1 see by the newspaper reports that 
Bull, the Essex bowler, has been blamed for attempting, by 
bowling wides to the boundary, to prevent Lancashire having 
the advantage of a follow-on, and that Mr. C. E. Green, on 
behalf of the Essex committee, repudiated his action, and 
apologised to the Lancashire captain for the circumstance. 
There is no better sportsman in England than Mr. Green, and 
such a refinement of cricketing courtesy is entirely worthy of 
him, but at the same time it seems rather hard on Bull, who 
certainly broke no rule of the game. But one effect of his action 
will probably be to re-open the whole of the ‘ follow-on’ discus- 
sion of last winter. If an advantage will accrue to his own side 
by a bowler throwing away a run, why should he not do so? I 
fail to see that it is more unsportsmanlike than giving a miss in 
baulk at billiards so that your opponent may be left in an 
unfavourable position. Could not the rule be so modified as to 
leave the decision as to following on to the caj tain of the 
winning side? It seems hard that when victory is well within 
their grasp the letter of the law should be strained to prevent a 
team taking advantage of their position, and so, perhaps, as in the 
case of the wicket being spoilt by rain during the night, having 
their cricketing superiority neutralised by outside conditions with 
which they have rothing to do and cannot in any way control.” 


No one who is unfamiliar with the great struggles, almost for 
existence, the county club had a few years ago can fully appre- 
ciate how very gratifying the present condition of affairs in Essex 
cricket is to all concerned, but more especially to the band of 
enthusiasts who, when things were at their worst, still had 
sufficient faith in the cricketing capabilities of Essex men to 
work unceasingly to organise and train a team; and all good 
cricketers will heartily congratulate that same band on the 
triumphant success which has followed their efforts. 

Surrey are for the moment in great form, while the more 
successful Yorkshire beg.n to degenerate. A little while back 
Yorkshire made a fresh record for the first wicket, but this has 
been again lowered by the Surrey pair. No one is quite so 
cruelly certain as Abel when he gets set, and really at the Oval 
on Monday, when in with Brockwell, it looked next to impossible 
for either of the pair to lose his wicket. At first they were almost 
as slow as they were certain, but played more freely when the 
200 went up; but in spite of one’s admiration, the spectacle 
became very monotonous, and the applause was almost as much 
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owing to relief as to enthusiasm when Abel at last left, with the 
score at the immense total of 379. Poor Hampshire! but 
through it all they bowled and fielded with extreme keenness, 
and never looked really demoralised, which is no slight feat on 
a hot dav at the Oval. 

ssedennals « 

Stoddart’s team for Ausiralia is almost completed. The 
list bristles with great names, though some names will be 
missed. Jackson cannot go, and W. G. Grace will stand down. 
It was not, of course, expected that he would play, but a glance 
at the averages makes one remember that he is still as good as 
most; he has made over 1,000 runs this season, is seventh 
on the list, and has an average of 42. Further, though they at 
any rate deserve to be champion county, not a single member of 
the Essex team is yet included. Perhaps they will supply the 
last place. It has been decided only to take thirteen players, 
and the following twelve are certainties: Stoddart, Ranjjtsinhji, 
Druce, McLaren, and Mason are the amateurs, and they will 
be accompanied by Richardson, Hayward, Hirst, Wainwright, 
J. T. Hearne, Storer, and Board. They will want a lot of 
beating, though the absence of Abel and those above mentioned 
will deprive the team of an absolutely representative character. 

In reference to a note which appeared in last week’s issue 
of Country Lire on the subject of the use of acetylene gas, I 
have received a lengthy communication from the secretary of 
a Syndicate interested in the manufacture and promoting the use 
of this illuminant. Exception is taken to the statement that 
“in the presen! state of knowledge of this gas it would be unsafe 
for anyone, without a great deal of experience, to attempt to use 
this undoubtedly splendid light,” on the ground that the 
Syndicate in question—of the existence of which, it may incident- 
ally be mentioned, up to the receipt of the secretary’s letter I 
was entirely unaware—are possessed of some special knowledge 
of a purifying process which it is claimed has “ rendered ini- 
possible the objections” raised in Country Lirz. 





It appears that Insurance Companies do not prohibit the use 
of acetylene gas on premises. They prohibit its manufacture, and 
the use of liquid acetylene. They require the use of acetylene 
gas to be specially declared, and issue stringent regulations as tothe 
arrangements they consider necessary. My correspondent admits 
that ‘the reputation of acetylene gas is evidently still suffering 
from its having been improperly made and recklessly used.” 


What he appears to wish me to point out is that, by the 
special process of purification which his Syndicate adopts, the 
yas is now properly made, and if carefully used is no more 
dangerous than coal or oil gas. I am not in a position to test 
this claim, of which in these days of progress I am also bound to 
admit the possibility, so that I ought, perhaps, to qualify my 
remarks of last week by saying ‘‘in the present general state of 
knowledge of this gas.” Certainly, from personal experience, I 
can say that there was ample scope for the use of such a 
purification process as is stated to have been perfected and 
patented in connection with acetylene gas, and adopted by the 
Syndicate in question. 

The grouse this seasoa, broadly speaking, must be said 
unhappily to have failed. Grouse will be shot, no doubt, and 
an occasional moor will yield good sport, but on the whole the 
sport will be very far below the average—a result that is 
peculiarly disappointing after the fine breeding stock that was 
left at the end of last season. But of partridges the tale is 
better, though not altogether satisfactory, and again the birds 
will bear but a poor ratio to those that were on the ground last 
February. The heavy lands have done a deal better than the 
very light soils. On the latter the effects of the drought have 
been severe, many young birds seem to have died, and the coveys 
are small. On the heavy lands that could hold better such moisture 
as fell the coveys are larger, though even here there is an undue 
proportion of barren birds. In most cases such birds as there 
are seem in a forward condition, healthy, and strong on the 
wing. Pheasant rearing is, of course, more of an artificial 
business, but from some parts of the country there is news of 
young pheasants suffering from a rather mysterious blindness, in 
consequeuce of which many have died. Still, on the whole, one 
may reasonably look forward to a fair shooting season in the 
South, though probably it will not compare with the one that 
gave the bumper bags of last year. In the North there will be 
eeneral lamentation, it is to be feared, from those who have paid 
long prices for mooxs. 

‘she entries for the Autumn Handicaps, which have just 
made their appearance, are a forcible reminder of the fact that 
the racing season is half over, and that the great Doncaster race 
is close at hand. There is a considerable falling off in the 
number of subscribers to both the chief events. The Cesare- 
witch has only seventy-five entries, as against nincty-nine last 
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year, and the Cambridgeshire 103, or thirtcen less than in 1896. 
Among the entries for the long-distance event are Galtee More, 
Labrador, Limasol, Winkfield’s Pride, Love Wisely, and 
Masque II., but with these and a few other exceptions, the entry 
is a very second-class lot. ‘The Cambridgeshire field promise; 
to be of rather better quality, as, in addition to this year’s Derby 
winner, Limasol, Bay Ronald, Minstrel, Knight of the Thistle, 
Gulistan, Goletta, Eager, Winkfield’s Pride, Clorane, Count 
Schomberg, Masque II., Labrador, and Shaddock, not to men- 
tion several other speedy milers. are also engaged. 

Goring and Streatley Regatta, on Saturday, practically put 
an end to e’ght-oared racing this season, the programme at 
Marlow to-day not going beyond races for fours. Goring have 
the advantage of a very good course, just above Cleeve Lock, 
the distance from town being the only drawback. However, 
the meeting was excellently supported this season by metro- 
politan and up-river clubs, and University oarsmen, rowing 
under Orkney Cottage Boat Club colours, were very successful, 
winning the Pairs, Fours, and Eights, in spite of opposition from 
Thames, London, and Kingston. One of the most exciting 
races of the day was in a heat of the Challenge Eights, Orkney 
Cottage, stroked by C. J. D. Goldie, only just beating Thames 
R.C., the latter crew being comparatively unknown men, while 
among their opponents were R. O. Pitman, C. D. Burnell, 
C. K. Philips, and H. Willis. J. L. and C. K. Philips bad an 
easy win in the Pairs. Among their opponents were W. H. 
Eyre and R. H. Forster; the first name figured in the list of 
Goblets winners at Henley in the year 1877. R. K. Beaumont 
did not show up as well as usual in the Sculls, being beaten in 
his heat by H. W. Stout, London R.C., who won the final. 
Kensington, Thames, and Reading competed for the Junior- 
Senior Eights, the first named winning the final, after beating 
Thames in a heat by a few feet only. Vesta beat Henley in 
the Junior-Senior Fours, and St. G. Ashe, of the Thames R.C., 
won the Junior Sculls. Dongola and skiff races were also 
included in the programm: of a very interesting regatta. 

Wargrave Visitors’ Regatta, on the samz day, was devoted 
to skiff, dongola, and canoe racing, and there was much good 
sport over the pretty short course. The double sculling was 
keenly contested, and was remarkable for the success of the 
Street family from Hurly, who are’ practically the champions 
of the river above Staines; they won the Gentlemen’s, Ladics’, 
and Mixed races on Saturday—a fine record. It is curious to 
note among defeated crews those with H. T. Blackstaffe, the 
amateur champion sculler, in them. It is, however, only 
another example of what has bzen so often proved, that there 
is a considerable amount of sc.ence about skiff racing, and that 
success in a best boat does not necessarily imply ability to win 
in this “‘ minor” sport, which has attained so great popularity 
in recent years. Skiff racing has been improved in some 
districts by the formation of the Skiff Club, devoted entirely 
to various. forms of such sport. Members of this flourishing 
institution were successful in three events at the Hampton 
Court and Dittons Aquatic Sports on Saturday. This regatta 
is quite an open meeting, and generally one of the best of its 
kind,» Other regattas had thinned the entries in some measure, 
but a ggod and amusing day’s sport was enjoyed. The Double 
Sculls, Jubilee. Doubles, and Single Sculls, all went to the 
Skiff Club, while W. O. Broughton and Miss Bogle won the 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s race. Dinghy, canoe, punting, and 
dongola events were also included in the programme. 

A very gratifying feature of the half-mile race between the 
two'ex-amateurs, Bredin and Kilpatrick, at Stamford Bridge was 
the desire of old-time amateur athletes to show the former that 
he had not in their opinion lost caste by throwing in his lot with the 
once-despised professional pedestrians. Even when the men were 
on their mark a gentleman in the enclosure hailed his old 
opponent Bredin, and would insist on shaking hands with him 
before the race started. The Rev. H. L. L. Tindall, the Rev. 
W. E. Lutyens, ex-’Varsity athletes and both fine runners in 
their day, Messrs. C. L. Lockton, C. Herbert, G. Shaw, W. M. 
Chinnery, S. K. Holman, C. Val Hunter, M. Shearman, J. H. 
A. Reay, M. Cobbett, and a host of other authorities on amateur 
sport were present, and most of them warmly congratulated their 
whilom club mate on his success. It was indeed a magnificent 
race, each man being all out, and there is not the least doubt 
that but for the finish being on a curve much faster time 
would have been done. Ina trial Bredin had beaten his amateur 
record, and his trainer would not have been surprised had 
Kilpatrick’s 1m‘n. 53 2-5sec. (world’s record) been given the go-by. 

The puppy show of the Bedale Hunt was held last Thursday, 
at the kennels, where a number of the supporters of the hunt 
had assembled to witness the judging. There was a capital 
entry of young hounds, and the judges, Messrs. Wright, of 
the Fitzwilliam Hounds, and H. Preston, of Moreby, York, had 
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no light task in selecting the best of the dog-hounds, numbering six 
and a-half couples. Mr. R. Newcombe, of Sinderby, who had 
walked Woodman, eventually had the pleasure of seeing his 
charge awarded first prize, the second going to a very nice 
puppy, Granville, sired by Treasurer, of the York and Ainsty, 
out of Garland, that was walked by Mr. Trinstall, of Sinderby 
Station. Gertrude, an own sister to Granville, was first in the 
bitch class, whilst Gossip, the second on the list, was sister to 
the first prize winner. After the judging an excellent luncheon 
was partaken of, the Master, Major Dent, occupying the chair. 

Foxes are more plentiful in the Bedale Hunt thin they have 
been for many years, and, thanks to the popularity of Major Dent, 
the followers of this pack have every reason to anticipate an 
excellent season. 





Very little angling has been cone in Yorkshire, as most of 
the streams are very low and clear. The heavy thunderstorms 
caused a “spate” in the Yore, but the tributary streams were 
practically unaffected. The maggot and warp grub have 
accounted for the best baskets in the deeps, whilst a few 
grayling have been caught with fly. The natural minnow proved 
the most deadly lure for trout, and a few brace of really nice 
fish were caught, chiefly by local anglers. Unfortunately, the 
very low state of the becks has led to a good deal of poaching 
taking place by “ grappling.” 

Harvest has commenced in North Yorkshire, the corn having 
rapidly ripened during the very hot weather, but crops will, for 
the most part, be very light, the ears being but imperfectly filled. 
The root crops at present sadly need rain, and are very poor in 
most districts. 





A Devonshire clergyman, Rev. R. Peek, Rector of Drew- 
steignton, has just received the medal and diploma of the 
Société des Hospitaliers Sauvetéurs Bretons for saving the life 
of a young French lady who fell overboard when crossing from 
Dinard to St. Malo. Without divesting himself of his coat 
Mr. Peek jumped overboard from the steam ferry, and, although 
in deep water, and in the wash of a paddle steamer, after an 
arduous struggle of half-an-hour’s duration succeeded in keeping 
the young lady afloat until assistance arrived. Our French 
neighbours are prompt enough to acknowledge pluck of this kind, 
and Mr. Peek is to be congratulated, not only on his brave 
rescue, but on the pleasing recognition it has received from the 
young lady’s countrymen. 








This season of the year, before the advent of the shooting 
season proper, is the time for teaching “the young idea to 
shoot,’”’ the season at which the boy, armed with his first gun, 
may be sent out to ‘‘ pot” a rabbit, or stalk a pigeon. Certainly 
we may send him out with a lighter heart now than in the old 
days of muzzle-loaders, when there was that complicated 
arrangement of caps and powder, flasks and shot belts, which is 
all included now in the small neat space of a cartridge. With 
all a boy’s ingenuity in the way of gctting himself into mischief, 
it is hard to see how he will injure himself in the process of 
loading. Very possibly he will blow some of his fingers off 
subsequently, but it is something to think that he can make his 
preparations in tolerable safety. Certainly, too, there is safety 
in giving him one barrel rather than two. A large proportion of 
the gun accidents that have befallen heedless boyhood have 
probably been due to the unintentional discharge of the second 
barrel while boyhood was entirely engrossed in the pursuit of 
quarry winged, or wounded with the first. Give him a single 
barrel, and when he has fired it his gun will be innocuous, that 
is to say until he has loaded it again, and the process of loading 
will draw his fugitive attention to the fact that it should be 
carried with its muzzle pointing elsewhere than at his own or 
his friend’s head. 

Many people seem to think it a good plan to start a boy 
shooting with a small bore gun, such as a twenty-bore, and there 
is a deal to be said for the notion. It has the incidental 
advantage of mercy towards the fur and feather that will be his 
quarry ; for the small bore kills well within its own killing circle, 
but outside this small circle the bird or beast is apt to get off 
virtually scot free. Also the small bore gun is light, and so is well 
adapted for the use of the small arms of boyhood. But there is 
a consideration on the other side, too; shooting, successful 
shooting, is very much a mutter of nerve and confidence. 
Success, at shooting more perhaps than at most games and 
pastimes, is the parent of further success, and with the small 
bore gun, and its small killing circle, the ratio of failures to 
successes is likely to be a good deal larger than with the ordinary 
twelve-bore—that is to say, that the boy’s successes and his 
consequent acquisition of confidence are likely to be greater 
with a twelve-bore than a twenty. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


HE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, whose 
portrait appears on the frontispiece, is a pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished figure in London Society. Her beauty, 

striking as it is, is one of this charming lady’s least claims upon 
the admiration of her friends and the public, for she is as 
benevolent and philanthropicasshe isattractive. Whetheramong 
her tenantry in: Ireland, or amidst her husband’s colliers’ wives 
in Sunderland, the Marchioness takes the most practical and the 
kindliest interest in the affairs of her humble friends, who regard 
her as the brightener of their lives, and the source of many of 
their simplepleasures. Thedaughter of a hundredearls, one of the 
historic Talbots, Lady Londonderry has married into a family 
with a pedigree of over twenty-four descents.. The name of 
Tempest is interwoven with the far-back historic events of the 
counties of York and Durham. Sir Piers, Tempest of Bracewell 
served under Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. In her 
children (two sons and a daughter) are united these two 
lines of long descent. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


N “My Run Home” (Macmillan) Mr. Rolf Boldrewood shows the 
] versatility of his genius in a new and rather puzzling fashion, but none 
the less to the deliglit of the reader. The numerous friends whom he has 
made by the dashing Australian stor’»s, ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,” ‘‘ A Modern 
Buccaneer,” and ‘* The Squatter’s Dream,” will hardly know what to make of 
the volume under notice. Its beginning is for all the world like the opening 
part of a globe-trotter’s volume, and, weary though the world may be of 
scribbling globe-trotters as a class, the reader is quite content to listen to 
Mr. Boldrewood’s impressions. Very soon, however, we are driven to the 
suspicion that for these impressions the author has relied a good deal upon his 
imagination, for, unless Mr. Boldrewood is a man who has taken to literature 
late in life, we can hardly believe that he crossed the Channel with the author of 
‘* Vanity Fair” in the days of the old Zyo/s /reres. We may be wrong, of 
course, in deeming this to be an account of a purely imaginary tour, 4 mixture of 
many recollections and of much reading of fiction cunningly interwoven ; but we 
prefer to think that we are right, and, so thinking, to enjoy the book all th 
more thoroughly as a sound and picturesque description of English, Scottish, and 
Irish life and character. Stay! we are certainly right. We like the Irish part 
best, though the author waxes anachronistic and shows bad geography at the 
outset. For example, he crosses from Holyhead to Queenstown (he means 
Kingstown, of course) in the Connaught in about five hours. No passage of 
that kind was effected in the days of William Makepeace Thackeray. But-once 
in Ireland we have dashing stories of hunting, and of love-making, and of horsc- 
racing—our hero wins the Grand National after a fall involving a broken arm 
and two broken ribs—very much in the style of Lever. If we have a fault to find 
it is that our author has drunk in the spirit of Lever rather too freely ; but for 
all that his book, without having -any pretensions to be called literature, and 
marred as it is by ejaculatory and commonplace paragraphs, has dash and go in 
it, and is wholesome and amusing to read. 

Mr. S. Levett-Yeats, writing ‘‘in those rare moments of leisure which an 
Indian official can afford,” is evidently destined to make for himself a great 
reputation as a romantic writer. ‘‘ A Galahad of the Creeks” attracted much 
attention, but ‘* The Chevalier d’Auriac ” (Longmans) is ever so much better. 
Mr. Levett-Yeats has clearly the grand romantic style at his command no less 
than Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Mr. Weyman must look to his laurels, for, if we 
are not sadly mistaken, Mr. Levett-Yeats realises no less thoroughly than he 
does the swashbuckler bravos of the past, and is endowed with a more fertile 
imagination than his. We like, not personally but as a picture, the bold and 
brutal De Gomeron ; we delight to follow in his adventures the young warrior 
D’Auriac, who could not see a stretch of level ground without reflecting, ‘‘The 
very sight. of that turf used to tempt me. It was so soft and springy, so level 
and true, with no cross shadows of tree trunks or mottled reflections of foliage to 
spoil a thrust in tierce.” The fight, too, betwcen D’Auriac and De Gomeron 
is splendidly described in the words of a man who knows what swordsmanship 
is. ‘* He was more than cunning of fence, thrusting high at my throat to get as 
much of the reflection of the moon as possible upon my throat and so dazzle my 
eyes.” Altogether this is a capital and a dashing story, instinct with the spirit of 
the age with which it deals. It will do more and less than realise the author’s 
ambition, which is simply to enable ‘‘a reader to pass away a dull hour,” for 
many readers will consume several hours in the reading of this story of love and 
war, but none of those hours will be dull. 

Mr. Robert Barr’s ‘* The Mutable Many ” (Methuen) is, as we ventured to 
anticipate in describing it as a forthcoming book, very far from being an 
unblemished success. Its subject is a great strike. Now there are three classes 
of men who might write well on a subject of this character. They are employers 
of labour who have passed through the experience of a great strike, labour 
leaders or honest working men who have endured the suffering, and journalists 
who have studied many strikes conscientiously upon the scene of action. But 
these are men who have, as a general rule, no imaginative power. The 
truth appears to be that the subject is one which is ‘unsuitable to imaginative 
writing. It involves too much political economy, which is dull, and-too much 
hard thinking. Mr. Barr, in a word, has not added to his reputation. 

A book of infinite grace and charm, from every page of which breathes the 
pure love of beauty in Nature, is Mr. J. H. Crawford’s “ Wild Flowers of Scot- 
land.” It is, moreover, exquisitely equipped—we speak from the point of view 
of the man of average cultivation, not from the standpoint of the expert printer— 
and the illustrations, by Mr. John Williamson, are dainty and well reproduced. 
The book has suffered, like many other pieces of good work, from the infatua- 
tion for comparison, which is a positive disease among the small but well-armed 
tribe of critics. Mr. Crawford has been likened to Mr. Richard Jefferies. For 
such apposition there is no warrant to be found save in the fagt that both writers 
are masters of description, both deal with the face of Nature, and both avoid that 
dulness which is inseparable from undue parade of scientific knowledge. One 
might as well liken port to champagne because both are wines, both cheer and 
exhilarate in their way, and both are good. The fascination of the book, which 
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is particularly welcome at this season of the year, when all the wor'd is roaming, 
and a great part of its wandering is being done upon the moors, lies in its simp.e 
truthfulness of description and in the almost pathetic manner in which the 
evolution of plant life is described. Notably one passage, dealing with the advance 
of the vegetable world in the wake of the glacier ice as it retreated to the Litter 
North—‘* As the climate became still milder, and the ice-field shrank further 
back, the big strong plants ventured forward. Unable to contend with those 
luxuriant growers on their own ground, the snow flowers took to the hill-slopes. 
Closely followed, they clambered yet higher up, seizing on every nook and coign 
of vantage, rooting themselves wherever they could find a sprinkling of soil or 
a crack in the rock. Thus snow plants were changed into Alpines.” We 
commend this book without reserve to all persons, old and young, who love the 
fresh air, the mountain-side, and the low-lying valley. It wil! please them, it will 
not bray their minds in a mortar of science with a pestle of terri!:c nomenclature, 
and it will teach them a great deal. 

The spring publishing season has lasted late in this year of Jubilee, partly, 
perhaps, because, in the period of Jubilee, publishers felt that the best work 
might pass unnoticed. This week, for example, sees the issue of. Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s book on cricket, w..ich is not only the work of an expert in every 
de»urtment of the national game, but also that of a man who has proved his 
ability as a writer in contemporary journals. Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The 
Christian,” the first edition of which will consist of 50,000 copies, will shortly 
be with us. We look forward with interest to Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘ Studies 
in Two Literatures,” to be published immediately by Mr. Leonard Smithers, 
and to ‘‘ The Father of the Brontés,” by Mr. W. W. Yates. 


Books to order from the library :— 

** Good Mrs. Hypocrite,” By ‘‘ Rita.” (Hutchinson.) 

** With the Greeks in Thessaly.” By W. Kinnaird Rose. (Methuen.) 
‘¢ The Tombstone Treasure.” By Fergus Hume.  (Jarrold.) 

** Ripple and Flood.” By James Prior. (Hutchinson.) 

** A Rich Man’s Daughter.” By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (White.) 

** The Larramys.” By George Ford. (Hutchinson.) 


LAST WEEK’S POLO. 


HE RUGBY WEEK.—Next in importance to Hurlingham and Ranelagh 
comes the Rugby Polo Club, founded in 1892 by the indefatigable 
Messrs. Miller ; and it was to their ground at Springhill, near Rugby, 
that the interest of the game was shifted last week, when the Rugby and 
Ifandicap Tournaments were watched with interest by half the county, and we 
were treated to some very fine exhibitions of first-class polo. For the first- 
named tournament, seven teams were drawn, as follows :—Hurlingham v. Rugby, 
Warwickshire 7, Buenos Ayres, The Rovers v. Ranelagh, and Winwick a bye. 

On the first day Captains Pedder, Egerton Green, and Renton, and Mr. 
W. J. Dryborough, rode on to the ground to do battle for Hurlingham, against 
the Comte de Madre, Messrs. Walter Jones, E. D. Miller, and Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, representing Rugby. Hurlingham soon got to work, Egerton 
Green and Renton being especially busy. In the third period Rugby pulled 
themselves together, and, chiefly through E. D. Miller’s efforts, gradually 
worked the ball down to their opponents’ end of the ground, and scored. Rugby 
still continued to press, and nearly made another point soon afterwards, the ball 
going just the wrong side of a goal-post. Miller, on Domino, was still very 
busy, as also was Dryborough, -riding a big bay Arab, Little Fairy Langosta 
and Varmint were also conspicuous amongst the ponies, In the next period 
Hurlingham had all the best of the game. De Madre made a great run, which 
would have resulted in a goal if he had been properly backed up ; Dryborough, 
riding Lord Dalmahoy, then got the ball, and made a very clever long shot, 
which only just missed the Rugby goal ; and eventually Egerton Green came 
down the ground at a great pace, and scored. Hurlingham were still in the 
ascendant, and just before the end, Renton hit another goal ; the score standing 
at 7 to 1 in their favour when the bell rang. 

Buenos Ayres, represented by Messrs. Talbot-Rice (playing for Mr. J. 
Ravenscroft), F. Ravenscroft, Balfour, and Scott Robson, were then four points 
too good for a weak. Warwickshire team, consisting of Messrs. G. Bland, A. 
Jones, C. Adamthwaite, and Captain Tisdall; and the afternoon’s play was 
brought to a conclusion when Ranelagh (Mr. Bentley, Mr. Munro Walker, 
Major Turner, and Mr. G. A. Miller), playing real good polo, beat The Rovers 
(Messrs. J. Drage and P. Nickalls, and Captains Neilson and Burns Hartopp) 
by 5 goals to I. 

The second day’s play began with a match between Buenos Ayres and 
Winwick, playing Sir H. Rawlinson and Messrs. F, Freake, C. D. Miller, and 
A. Rawlinson. The latter, who were certainly the stronger team, scored four 
goals in the first twenty minutes. They then took matters rather too easily, 
and their opponents rapidly put up three points. There was some very fast, 
good play during the second half of the game, Winwick @rawing away again ‘as 
soon as their rivals had got on even terms, and then the la::cr making desperate 
efforts to regain lost ground. _ However, Winwick always !u1 the best of it, 
and won a fast, good game, by 8 goals to 6. Mr. <co:t Kubson’s play was 
especially brilliant and effective, the way in which he hit with either hand being 
very puzzling to his opponents. 

Hurlingham next turned out to play Ranelagh. They were certainly a good 
deal the stronger team of the two, but thanks to G. A. Miller’s able leadership, 
the Barn Elms Club held their own much longer than.might have been expected. 
I_.always like to see Dryborough going into a scrimmage on one of his powerful 
weight-carrying greys, Lord Dalmahoy or Fusilier, and he did good service 
for the winners. 

There was a capital match between A and B teams, in the first ties of the 
Handicap Tournament. The former consisted of Messrs. Stewart Saville, P. 
Nickalls, F. Belleville, and Sir Humphrey de Trafford ; and the latter of Mr. 
C. Beatty, Mr. Walter Jones, Captain Gordon Mackenzie, and Mr. Aldridge. 
The B team won by § goals to 4. On Thursday, D team (Messrs. H. C. Bentley, 
J. Belleville, Major Turner, and Mr, Ravenscroft) overthrew C team (the Comte 
de Madre, Messrs. C. Adamthwaite, Munro Walker, and Captain Burns Hartopp) ; 
and B team were too good for E (Messrs. J. Drage, Albert Jones, Lambton, and 
Scott Robson). The final tie of the Handicap Tournament was played on 
Saturday, and on the same afternoon Winwick and Hurlingham met to fight out 
the final of the Rugby Tournament. These two matches, which were both well 
contested throughout, ended, in accordance with general expectation, in the 
victory of B team in the Handicap Tournament, and that of Winwick in the 
Open Tournament. OuTPostT. 
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the last twenty years should have produced a corre- 

spondingly increased demand for first-class polo ponies. 
In the early days of the game almost anything that was fairly 
handy was thought good enough te play on, now nothing but 
big, fast, galloping, nearly thoroughbred ponies are of the 
slightest use. The supply of these is much smaller than the 
demand, and most of the best come from Ireland, where they 
mostly have more blood than is the case in this country, and up 
to now have been free from the hackney taint. The principal 
qualifications of a polo pony are that he shall be fast, stout, able 
to stay, and handy. How such poniesare to be procured is often 


I T is not unnatural that the rapid development of polo during 
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a difficult question to decide. The best and most economical 
plan is, of course, to buy them in the rough, and train them 
yourself, but there are not many of us who have the leisure, and 
still fewer with the patience, to do this. Beginners, too, must 
buy made ponies; and so it was always certain that someone 
would eventually come tothe front to supply the article wanted. To 
do this successfully it is absolutely necessary to be a lover of the 
game, a good judge of what is wanted—a miniature weight- 
carrying blood hunter is my own ideal of a polo pony—and to 
have the knowledge, skill, and patience totrain them. Such are 
the Messrs. F. and E. Arbuthnot, who have taken the Ludwick 
Hall Stud Farm, where they generally have nearly forty ponies, 
among which it would be hard 
indeed if both the novice and the 
old player could not find some- 
thing to suit them. 

A half-hour’s run from 
King’s Cross, on the Great 
Northern line, lands you at 
Hatfield Station, whence a two- 
mile drive through the pic- 
turesque scenery of Hertford- 
shire brings you to the pretty 
cottage where the _ brothers 
Arbuthnot took. up their resi- 
dence some two years ago, and 
behind which is the Stud 
Farm, containing over sixty 
boxes, and ten good roomy 
paddocks. A walk round the 
former soon shows you that 
the proprietors know what is 
wanted in a polo pony, and 
among those that were shown 
me when I was there recently, 
were several old friends that I 
have seen taking part in tourna- 
ments, together with a num- 
ber of young fresh ponies that 
are very perfect at home, but 
have yet to distinguish them- 
selves in public. These were 
mostly Irish, and a very promis- 
. ing lot, well bred enough for 
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and all to be sold as good polo er 
ponies, fit to play the game at Ze 6S 
once. 


A very good pony is Stella, 
a long, low, Irish bay mare, 
with wonderful shoulders and 
a great reputation for clever- 
ness; whilst another Irish 
mare that I liked, but who has 
not yet been named, is a very 
’ strong, short-legged sort, with 
wonderful bone, and a very use- 
‘| ful-looking animal. Plunger 
' 


en 


isa big, strong chestnut geld- 
ing, also from the Emerald 
Isle, that looks like holding his 
own anywhere, and there was 
alsoon viewa very high-class un- 
named bay mare, once the pro- 
perty of the Peats, that is a big, 
lengthy sort, with rare shoul- 
ders and rein, very fast and 
clever, and a brilliant light- 
weight huntress, in addition. 
This is a beautiful mare. A 
rare varmint-looking sort is the 
dark brown Irish mare, Lady 
Jane, a hard, wiry pony, wita 
legs like iron, a rare turn of ont 
speed, anda quiet, sensible sort [frie & eiarng. ig 
of animal. 





WaTERcRESs is a strong, Photo. by W. A. Rouch, LOVALTY. Copyright —""COUNTRY LIFE,” 

compact, square-built grey 
| pony, with long reaching shoulders, big, powerful quarters, legged mare that looks like being a rare performer with hounds, 
and as hard as a board; and [lash is a big, strcere, short- as it appears she is. A strong, compact, useful-looking pony 





; and a really good player is the 
peut EST er Bie cna len ia ao ce as 7] bay Irish mare Queenie; and a 
ie “nice pony, of a perfectly dif- 
ferent type, is the light, wiry 
(G;UNBOAT, a quick, active sort, 
and a really good performer, 
that ought to suit some light- 
weight who wants something 
really clever and fast. 

Squib is a level-made bay 
mare with beautiful forehand, 
a sensible head and face, and a 
good player; and Silverlocks, 
a powerful grey, looks like 
suiting a heavy man who does 
not want to play too fast. 
This pony would carry almost 
any weight. Two very promis- 
ing youngsters, just come from 
lreland, are the bay Cigarette, 
a very useful-looking sort with 
a lot of bone, and a square, 
level-made chestnut gelding, 
; with rare shoulders, and a very 
Puoto, by W. A. Roch. ROYAL PAG... Copyright “COUNTRY LiFe.» hhunter-like sort. A first-class 
polo pony is Dart, a lengthy 
black Irish mare, with any 
amount of quality, rare 
shoulders, and who goes a 
;reat pace; while Bay Leaf 
is another exceptionally good 
player, and a lengthy galloping 
cort all over. Last of all, one 
of the most perfect players in 
I:ngland was brought out, the 
good old grey mare, Apple Pie, 
who has distinguished herself 
on nearly every polo ground in 
England. A rare old sort she 
is, too, a hard, lengthy mare, 
with two wonderful ends and 
great power in small space, and 
just the sort for a novice to get 
hold of, though she is such a 
favourite at Ludwick, that it is 
coubtful if she will ever- be 
allowed to go away. 

I sperit a very pleasant 
ifternoon at this interesting 
establishment, and although the 
: ae Pa cxigencies of space prevent my 
i Miso Be Yay FF eee eiek, Ss Rae : ; writing at greater length, it 
must not be supposed that 
Photo. by W. A. R uch. GUABOAT. Copyright -""COUNTRY LIFE." there was not much more that 
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was interesting besides what I 
have touched on. 

No doubt many readers of 
Country Lire have made 
acquaintance with some of the 
ponies mentioned in thisarticle, 
at Hurlingham or Ranelagh, 
during theseason. It will bea 
considerable surprise to me if 
any of them have failed to do 
credit to the Messrs. Arbuth- 
not’s judgment and training, er 
whilst I can clearly foresee the .—_— = 
day in which everything which ry 7a Pi ig: 
has passed through their hands 1?" sy saws ay 
iscertain to bein demand among rae 
polo players who know what 
a really good pony should be. 


The Game of Polo. 
BY 1. Be Dare, 
YERHAPS there is no 

surer sign -of the in- 
creased popularity and 
importance of polo than the 
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fact that it is rapidly acquiring Photo. by W. A. Rous. LIGHTNING AND FOAL, Copyright—'' COUNTRY LIFE.” 

a literature of its own. James ; 

Moray Brown, E. D. Miller, and Younghusband have all three ‘‘ Stoneclink,” whose vivid and interesting articles in the Field are 

written of the game, andnow we are offered another, and even more so eagerly read by polo lovers all the world over. As a keen 

comple‘e, work on the same subject, from the well-known pen cf player of the great game, an always interesting contributor to 
several papers and magazines, 


OE oe Ee a polo manager at Ranelagh, 
and an enthusiast always, there 
is no one better qualified to 
write of polo out of the fullness 
of his own knowledge; and the 
book which he now gives us 
is not only full of useful infor- 
mation, but is also so plea- 
santly written that it must form 
a welcome addition to the 
libraries of all those who love 
to hear.the rattle of sticks and 
the thud of’ ponies’ feet upon 
the turi. - It is very justly dedi- 
cated to Mr. John Watson, the 
creator of ‘polo, as it ,is' now 
played, and of whom’‘an ex- 
cellent portrait will be found 
‘on the front page. 
The first chapter, which 
is devoted to the rise and 
development of polo, gives an 
interesting history of the game 
eae ee from the earliest ages up to 
Liwto. by IV, ad. Ruch. ROCKET, Copyright —'' COUNTRY LIFE," now, and traces its gradual 
development in this country 
after it had been originally 
introduced here by the officers 
of the roth Hussars. Its adop- 
tion by the Hurlingham Club, 
under the care of Captain 
Monson and Captain Smythe, 
is alluded to, and Mr. John 
Watson’s successful labours to 
make it the scientific game it 
now is are also well described. 
There is one sentence in this 
chapter of which I must sor- 
rowfully admit the truth: * In 
India the introduction of polo 
is coincident with the decline 
of other sports.’’ This is un- 
doubtedly true, and, in my 
opinion, much to be regretted. 
Fond as I am of polo, I have 
always considered it to be due, 
not to polo itself as a game, 
bat rather to the Regimental 
‘Tournament, which entails such 
high prices being given in these 
days for first-class galloping 
ponies, that the younger 
officers of a regiment, intend- 
ie ing to enter for it, have little 
: : or no money left. to indulge in 
Photo. by W. A. Roite’. MR. £. ARBUTHNOT. Copyright—'‘ COUNTRY LIFE." any other form of sport, 
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Another chapter is devoted 
to the training of the player, 
which is very aptly summed up 
in the words, ‘Ponies and 
Practice,” and the beginner is 
well advised as to the sort 
of pony he ought to buy to 
learn on I am vividly re- 
minded of niany amusing scenes, 
witnessed personally on dit- 
ferent polo grounds in England 
and India, by the author's 
description of the novice who 
has begun by securing a first- 
class polo pony, which has, 
however, been used to a first- 
class player, and which soon ac- 
quires a profound contempt for 
itsnewowner. It would, indeed, 
be well, too, if all beginners, 
and many old players as well, 
would take these words to 
heart: “It is just this control 
over the ball, the power to 
place it, that makes the differ- 
ence between such players as 
Messrs. John Watson, E. D. 
Miller, or W. Buckmaster, 
and those who never come into 
the front rank. One man is 
superior to another in polo 
according as he has the power 
to place the ball where he 
wills.” This chapter ends with 
the following pregnant sen- 
tence, ‘* But wherever you are, 
remember always to gallop, 
for a slow sticky player can 
never be of any use.” How 
true this is! 

The education of the 
pony is also treated of, and 
many useful hints will be found 
in this chapter. The necessity 
for teaching a pony to stand 
being bumped and _ hustled 
before he is taken into a game 
is drawn attention to. A 
coward is absolutely useless 
for polo, however good he may 
be in other respects, and ponies should be taught to push and 
jostle of their own accord, until they will be able to get the 
better of ponies much heavier than themselves, but without their 
own courage and determination. 

The game, with all its details, duties, and changes is better 
and more fully dealt with than in any previous work I have 
read. Its chances and uncertainties are pointed out, and we 
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are reminded that there is.no game that gives more scope for 
quick decision as to what is the right thing to do at the 
moment. That good polo players are usually good masters of 
hounds is proved by such names as Mr. John Watson,: Lord 
Harrington, Mr. G. Hardy, and Lord Longford, which the 
author attributes to the training in rapid decision afforded by the 
game of polo. A good deal of space is devoted to the duties of 
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No. 1, and all beginners playing in that place should take the 
following words to heart: ‘The ideal No. 1 would be the 
man who would never allow the opposing back to hit a back- 
hander, or to complete a run, and the nearer he comes up to this 
standard the better will he be.” 

There is a good deal that is well worth reading on the 
subject of combination — “the central point of the polo of to-day ” 
—about which the author says, ‘‘ Without this all other virtues 
in a team are of no avail.” 

There are many truths and much useful food for reflection 
contained in the chapter on the umpire; whilst the management 
of the polo club is evidently described by a man who has borne 
the burden and heat of the day in that capacity. The pages 
devoted to polo in India contain many useful hints for those who 
intend to play in that country, especially on the purchase of 
ponies, and the advice, ‘ Moreover, never under any circum- 
stances buy from or sell to a friend,” is well worth remembering 
in any country. When in India I found that by far the best 
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plan was to buy Arab ponies in Bombay and take them up 
country, and | see that Mr. Dale agrees with me. Of course, as 
he points out, this is rather an expensive way of going to work, 
but, on the other hand, if one has the money it is always good 
economy to buy the best. 

The exigencies of space prevent my dealing with more than 
a few of the most salient features of Mr. Dale’s book, which 
contains a great deal more that is interesting, but I hope I have 
said enough to show that it should not only be in the hands of 
all polo players, but that it is also well worth reading by 
everyone, even including those who take no great interest in the 
game, except from a spectator’s point of view. 

There are a number of very good illustrations, beginning 
with a portrait of Mr. John Watson, and ending with one 
of the author, whilst there are others of: many well-known 
ponies, including Mr. W. H. Walker’s famous quartette, 
Nimble, Cicely, Lady Jane, and Dynamite. 

OuTPost. 





ANOTHER TENCH STORY. 


Catch’ exactly describes how a shoal of tench are 

from time to time attacked by a fit of fierce voracity, 
followed by a relapse into a shy reserve which lasts for a very 
considerable period. : 

It is said that no one ever digs turf. from the same spot 
twice on the turf-moors in West Somerset, the peat being 
popularly supposed to take a hundred years to rise again. This 
is quite like fishing for tench. The chances are that no angler 
ever makes a “great tench catch” in the same pond twice. 
Perhaps Mr. Cornish will some day have this happy experience, 
provided that the tench do not, like the turf, take a hundred 
years to rise again. But, no doubt, he will have to wait some 
time before he will again assist in catching two sacks of them 
before breakfast in Colmere Lake. 

This is a story of a /itt'e tench catch—a memory of the good 
West Country and summer holidays of long ago. The Admiral’s 
pond was a fair-sized piece of water lying in a ‘‘ bowery hollow” 
amongst the orchards, and full of roach and eels and tench. 
There we used to fish and bathe and “laze” away the summer 
days very pleasantly. Our bags of roach were sometimes 
prodigious, but a tench was a rare prize—the occasional result 
of fishing on the bottom for eels. We were, however, convinced 
that the tench was not a “long-shore loafer,” and that there 
were shoals of. them out in the middle of the pond waiting 
to be caught if only we could get at them. And we had 
no boat. 

One day we conceived a noble idea. We took down to the 
pond one of the stout Cornish sea-lines with which we had 
hauled many a shining mackerel and square-headed gurnard 
into the boat out “ whiffing” off St. Michael’s Mount. The 


M R. CORNISH’S amusing account of “*A Great Tench 


YACHTING; 


? | SHE first thing that the would-be yacht owner must 
consider before purchasing his vessel is whether he will 
have one built, or buy a second-hand one. There are, of 

course, many things to be said for both sides of the question, but 

unless he is a man who is extremely hard to please, it may be 

safely stated that he can as easily suit his taste by buying a 

yacht that someone else has had built, as by going to the extra 

expense of having one constructed for himself, to say nothing of 
the long delay that must inevitably ensue, especially if the order 
be given in the middle of the yachting season. 

It would appear from the advertisement columns of the 
yachting journals, that people get tired of yachts sooner than 
most things; but in making this statement I do not refer to 
yachting, for most owners seem only too glad to purchase 
another vessel directly they have got rid of their former one. In 
1893, when that great revival of big cutter racing took place 
in the United Kingdom, four cutters of the largest class 
were launched, viz., Britannia, Calluna, Satanita, and Val- 
kyrie II. How many of these belong to their original owners? 
Only one, for Calluna and Satanita have both changed hands, 
and Valkyrie II., it will be remembered, was run into by the 
Satanita and foundered on the Clyde, in 1894. Britannia, there- 
fore, is the only one that has her ownership unchanged, and even 
she was reported to be for sale a short time since. Of the 
original owners of the four above-mentioned craft, thers is only 
one whose name has dropped out of the register; so yacht racing 
would seem to be more satisfactory than racing yachts. 

Cruising yachts generally remain the property of cheir 


hooks were duly altered and baited with ceremony and care. B 
was the great cricketer of the family, and a long thrower, so he 
was deputed to “heave.” The heavy lead whizzed through the 
air, trailing the snooding behind it, and made a plumping splash 
in the middle of the pond. After about five minutes B became 
anxious to haul in again to see that the line was not fouled. 
“«’T was ever thus!” The intelligent reader hardly requires to 
be told the result. A wild shriek from B, two or three minutes’ 
breathless excitement, and eventually a monster tench towed 
into the shallows, and by our united efforts safely scooped up on 
to the bank. History repeated itself, and in twenty minutes 
three splendid great slimy tench, ‘ deep, broad, slab-sided, and 
covered with tiny scales of dark gold and honey colour "—to use 
Mr. Cornish’s admirable description—were lying side by side in 
the grass. 

“Then the tench found us out,” and the fit of voracity 
passed away. It was a short and merry one, and no doubt the 
longer duration of the fit recorded by Mr. Cornish was due to 
the finer quality of his tackle! However that may be, the 
tench steadfastly refused to have anything more to do with our 
whifting line. We frequently tried 

** By all the angler’s arts unfailing (?), 
By every bait for tench and chub, 
By every lure for trout and grayling, 
By worm and gentle, fly, and grub,” 
to establish relations with them once more, but rod and 
sea-line alike were of no avail. They had experienced a * short, 
sharp shock,” but its effects were lasting, as far as we were 
concerned ; and we never cautht another tench in the Admiral’s 
pond. Perhaps. they are on the feed there again by now. As 
Mr. Tree says, ‘1 wonder!” }. S. Re 


BUYING A BOAT. 


primary owners longer than racing ones. The reason is not hard 
tofind. In the first place, it only takes a few years, as a general 
rule, before a racing yacht is outclassed; on the other hand, 
many of them are not successes in the first place. There is little 
pleasure, consequently, in spending large sums of money in 
paying the men’s wages, and keeping in repair a yacht, if she 
nearly always gets beaten by her opponents. So the vessel is, 
of course, placed on the market, and has generally to be parted 
with at a great sacrifice, for a yacht built for racing that is too 
slow to take prizes, is practically good for nothing, and does 
not make, generally speaking, a good cruiser. , 

In purchasing a yacht for the first time, it must be re- 
membered that ships, like horses, are continually costing much 
money, if constantly used, so it is no use buying one too big for 
the owner to keep up afterwards, There is little pleasure in 
possessing a vessel that has to be on the mud for the greater part 
of the season, because one cannot afford to commission her. If, 
on the other hand, a man is possessed of ample fortune, the only 
questign arises as to the kind of yacht that is to be selected, 
whether steam or sailing, or a combination of both, This again 
must “be governed by where he wants to use her, for if long 
ocean voyages are intended steam is almost imperative, and in 
the Mediterranean also a purely steam yacht is best, for the nice 
sailing breezes that are experienced round these islands are much 
less common in “the tideless sea,” for there flat calms are 
often interspersed with violent gales, and as this kind of 
weather is continually occurring, progress under sail is not at 
all pleasant. 
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From a purely health point of 
view there is little doubt that a sailing 
vessel is preferable, for the motion is 
infinitely superior, which can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that a sailing 
vessel is always going more or less 
with the wind, while a steamship often 
proceeds against it. There is also none 
of that vibration that is often felt in 
steam yachts, nor is there any smell of 
oil to upset an invalid. 

For business men, perhaps, a 
steam yacht is best, for if they can 
only spare a few days at a time they 
would very often be able to do little 
with only sails to depend on, whilst 
with steam they could be always sure 
of getting to any port within reasonable 
distance. Steam yachts, I take it, 
bear that same relationship to sailing 
yachts that fox-hunting does to stag- 
hunting, for steam yachting and stag- 
hunting being essentially artificial 
amusements, one can always be sure 
of getting, as it were, a fixed quantity 
of pleasure out of them. The very 
uncertainty of fox-hunting and _sail- 
ing has its charm, and when good 
luck is experienced with either, the en- 
joyment derived from them far exceeds 
anything that can be obtained from 
more prosaic pastimes. In fact, it is 
the same thing as investing one’s money 
in a safe concern at 3} per cent., or placing it in a more doubtful 
security, where you may get either roo per cent. or nothing. 

If a yachtsman who has no knowledge of ship-building 
desires to have a yacht especially constructed for him, and wishes 
to insure her being a good vessel, the best plan to adopt is to 
employ a designer and builder of repute and then have the yacht 
built under Lloyd’s survey. He will, of course, have to pay a 
high price for the work, but he can depend on getting something 
good for his money. If, however, he wishes to employ a minor 
builder for the sake of cheapness he must have a very carefully 
drawn up contract, and it would also be as weil to get someone 
with a thorough knowledge of yacht-building to look over the 
vessel at different times during her construction. 

if a man wishes to purchase a second-hand yacht, the first 
step to take is for him to advertise his wants, and also to write 
to any yacht-builders that may live in the district in which he 
himself resides, for it is a great nuisance, when one has gone a 
long distance to look over a yacht which has been much puffed 
up by the agents instructed to sell her, to find that she is utterly 
worthless. Few people, or, rather, few amateurs, are competent 
to buy a second-hand vessel on their own responsibility, for great 
experience and knowledge of the principles of ship-building are 
required to enable a man to tell if a yacht is sound, or if she has 
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TRIANGLE. Southsea. 


been subjected to any great strains, which have in any way 
impaired her utility, and, moreover, there are all the sails an 
running gear, besides the spars, to be overhauled before a yacht 
can be said to have been thoroughly surveyed. 

When the novice goes out to purchase his yacht, the first thing 
he should do is to arm himself with an up-to-date issue of Lloyd’s 
Yacht Register, and by this means he will be able to obtain a 
great many particulars of any vessel he may contemplate buying. 
After he has seen a yacht that he thinks will suit his require- 
ments, he must call in a competent surveyor in whom he can 
place implicit trust. It is often a good plan on these occasions 
to employ the builder, in whose charge the yacht will be left 
during the winter, for it would be more to his interest to please 
a future patron than it would be to an outsider, who might very 
likely never see the yacht or the owner again. If no information 
is forthcoming as to the age or the builder of a yacht, it is 
never advisable to buy such a one, for, generally speaking, 
‘‘there is something rotten in the state of Denmark.” 

In conclusion, we may say that in nearly every case it 
will be found the best policy, when buying a yacht, to 
employ the best men only, and, in consequence, one must 
be prepared to pay a fair price, for in this manner a really 
good purchase will be effected. 

ApIE was built last year for Mr. 
E. Jessop by Messrs. Sibbick and Co., 
of Cowes, who have achieved a great 
reputation throughout the Solent as 
builders of small raters. In 1896 she 
appeared under racing colours on six- 
teen different occasions, and obtained 
two first, one second, and two third 
prizes. This season she has acquitte | 
herself fairly well. She is lug rigged, 
and belongs to the 24ft. linear rating 
class. 

TRIANGLE is the property of 
Captain J. Orr-Ewing, and was con- 
structed for him last spring by Messrs. 
Sibbick and Co. She also races in the 
24ft. class, and has taken ‘many prizes 
during the season, although she has not 
that brilliant record attached to the 
almost invincible Speedwell. 

Caro has the joint ownership of 
Messrs. C. Newton - Robinson, W. 
Cook, and G. Lake. She was built 
this year by Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson, of Gosport, from designs of 
Mr. C. Nicholson, and is cutter rigged. 
She competes in the 30ft. class, and 
has been raced regularly since the 
beginning of the season, with great 
success, and will probably fly more 
winning flags, when laying up time 
arrives, than any of her antagonists. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: 


HE West Country is very proud of the 
noble seat of the Marquis of Bath. The 


very name of Longleat conjures up 
visions of stately magnificence, for the great 
house is comparable in its splendour with any 
other in the land. It belongs to the famous 
age of palace building, when men’s minds were 
opening to the larger wonders of the newer 
world—to that age in which the Burleighs and 
the Suffolks were raising the houses which 
remain as examplars of the grandeur of their 
time. Never before had such places been 
reared in England. Medieval barons had 
lived in strong fortresses, such as Warwick and 
Arundel; later gentlemen had sought the 
shelter of moated manor houses, or castellated 
dwellings, like Baddesley Clinton or Oxburgh. 
It was reserved for the far richer men of the 
days of Elizabeth and James, inspired by the 
new influence of classic art, to build such places 
as Longleat, Hatfield, Burleigh, and Audley 
End. The situation chosen for his house by 
Sir John Thynne was a charming one, within 
some four miles of the pleasant little Wiltshire 
town of Warminster, and almost on _ the 
confines of Somerset. It was then, as it still 
is, a forest region of hill and hollow, richly 
timbered with oak, beech, andelm. There had 
stood upon the spot the Augustinian convent 
of St. Radegund, which had been granted at 
the dissolution to Sir John Horsey, of Clifton 


Maubank, from whom it was purchased by Photo. by H. N. King, 


Sir John Thynne. The new owner, who 

married Christian, daughter of the famous Sir Richard Gresham, 
owed his advancement to the Protector Somerset, with whom 
he was imprisoned in the Tower; but he managed to escape the 
fate of his patron, and became Comptroller of the Princess 
Elizabeth during Mary’s reign. 

The little convent of St. Radegund had been supplied with 
water by means of a channel, or “long leat,” from the village of 
Horningsham ; and it was very probably this facility of obtaining 
the fluid that determined Sir John Thynne upon the site of his 
house, which lies in a low place with wooded hills or slopes rising 
on every side. It has often been said that the celebrated John 
of Padua was the architect of Longleat, but of this there appears to 
be no evidence, and it seems more probable that, like Sir Robert 
Cecil at Hatfield, Sir John Thynne was chiefly his own 
architect. It is known indeed that he employed local 
masons. His first house was partly burnt in 1567, but he 
immediately set to work, and laboured up to his death, in 1580, 
assisted by Robert Smithson—who built the well-known house 
of Wolloton in Notts—at the existing house of Longleat. His 
son carried on the work, and Sir James Thynne employed Sir 
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LONGLEAT. 





THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Avenue Road, W. 


Christopher Wren to make some alterations and additions. The 
principal staircases were his work, but a great entrance door, 
which Wren erected, has been removed. Thomas Thynne, 
nephew of Sir James, succeeded him at Longleat in 1670, and 
lived until 1680, when he was murdered in Pall Mall by three 
assassins hired for the purpose by Count Koningsmark. He 
was a man of some note in his time, known to his contem- 
poraries as “Tom of Ten Thousand,” and a favourite of 
Charles II. Dryden bitterly satirised him as ‘“Issachar” in 
his “* Absolom and Achitophel.” This unfortunate courtier, who 
lived his life somewhat .too rapidly, is buried in the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey. From him, Longleat passed to 
his second cousin, the first Viscount Weymouth, who was 
a person of better credit, and a college friend of Bishop Ken. 
The bishop was one of the seven who refused to publish 
jJames’s Declaration of Indulgence, in which the king 
declared that he would not allow any mian to force the 
conscience of another; but, much as Ken was opposed to the 
Stuarts in this, he refused to take the oath of allegiance to William, 
who deprived him of his bishopric of Bath and Wells. Lord 
Weymouth befriended him, and he lived 
mostly at Longleat, engaged upon his hymns, 
and there removed a considerable part of his 
library, which is now among the treasures 
of the house. The third Viscount Weymouth, 
who was created Marquis of Bath, added 
much to the beauty of Longleat by forming 
the pleasure grounds and gardens, although 
he, no doubt, did away with a great deal of 
the quaint charm that lingers in the alleys of 
the old Dutch gardens about many of our 
venerable houses. ‘ Capability Brown,” whom 
George III. directed to sweep ruthlessly away 
poor Queen Caroline’s fantastic gardens at 
Old Richmond Park, carried out the new 
works at Longleat. But it was early in the 
present century that the house was really 
completed, when Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, who 
remodelled the upper ward of Windsor Castle, 
and added the great north wing to Chatsworth, 
built at Longleat the north, or garden, front. 
The mansion is approached from War- 
’ minster through the park by a road which rises 
gradually among well timbered slopes, and 
brings the visitor to the point known as 
** Heaven’s Gate,” within the home park, where 
the stately house is disclosed in the foreground 
of a great forest -landscape. It may be 
approached also from the village of Horn- 
ingsham by an arched gateway on the south 
side, and a long drive, skirted by old elms and 
pleasure gardens on one hand,.and a beautiful 
Avenue Road, W, sheet of water on the other. 
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The house is extremely imposing by reason of its great 
size, for the main fronts are 22o0ft. long, and the flanks 
180ft. The lofty height of the structure, the many mullioned 
windows—for in its windows Longleat will almost compare 
with Hardwick—and its rich classic features, give great 
nobility to the aspect of the house. The style is mixed. 
The great bays rise up with their many mullions and tran- 
soms through the three storeys in the spirit of an earlier age, 
relieving the surface from all monotony. They are adorned with 
classic features of much greater purity than was common in the 
work of the time, and it is impossible to deny that a great charm 
belongs to this broken.sty!e, when we see the buildings in which 
it is embodied, enriched, as at Longleat, with the beauty be- 
gotten of age, where the walls assume varied and delicate hues 
from the mosses that clothe them, and colossal statues look over 
the gardens from the crest. 

The interior of the house cannot be fully described here. 
The remodelling by Wyattville gave to some of the apartments 
the character we are familiar with at Chatsworth, and some other 
such stately dwelling places. The great hall is exceedingly fine and 
lofty, with a noble wooden roof, and a screen and gallery, with 
the arms of the Protector Somerset, and of Sussex, Burleigh, 
and others. Several of the rooms are hung with old tapestry, 
and there is scarcely one that has not upon its walls a number of 
interesting portraits of the Thynnes andtheir kindred. The Long- 
leat gallery is famous indeed for its series of historic pictures. 


In the long corridor, for example, we have Gustavus Adolphus; 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex ; Lady Lansdowne, and 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. In the south library, with 
many more portraits, are those of the Protector Somerset and 
Lord Sudeley, both by Holbein. The drawing-room, which has 
a beautiful ceiling and much fine old tapestry, has certain 
pictures by famous masters of the Italian school. So we might 
vo on through the long saloon, the billiard-room, the dining- 
room, and other chambers of the palatial house noting portrait 
after portrait, and each one full of interest. One particularly in- 
teresting portrait to those who visit Longleat is that of Sir John 
Thynne, who built the house. The domestic chapel is a plain 
chamber, but is lighted through old and curious German glass. 
The woods and plantations at Longleat cover some 2,000 
acres, and the park and its surroundings are remarkably 
beautiful, passing from spreading meadows to wooded hills, 
from rustic gardens to homely farmsteads, and from sequestered 
alleys to open lengths of water. There stands, too, near by, the 
farm of Woodhouse, where once dwelt the Lords Arundel of 
Wardour. The place was stormed by the soldiers of the 
Parliament, when Lady Arundel was said to have made her 
escape in a coffin, but the Royalists coming, recaptured it, and 
took vengeance by hanging twelve prisoners on a tree. But 
enough has been said. It is difficult indeed, in the space of a 
short article, to give any idea of the delights and interests of 
far-famed Longleat. Joun LeyLanp. 


A KENNEL OF PUG DOGS. 


\ J HOEVER the Northumbrian was who chose the site 
for Swarland Hall, he must have been someone with 

an admirable eye for beauty of scenery and the 
advantages of varied surroundings, for, standing itself in a lovely 
park, the house commands noble views away to the German 
Ocean, Coquet Island, and Warkworth Castle, while from behind 
the woods on the west, as you look out to the Rothbury Hills, are 
the distant peaks of the Cheviots. And here very often used to 
come our great sea captain, Nelson; and besides the obelisk by 
the old coach road erected to his honour, there is another, a 
unique record of his visits to Swarland—a grove in the park in 
which the trees are set just as the ships took up ther stations in 
fighting order in Trafalgar Bay. Delighting in her beautiful 
home, with its exquisite pleasure grounds filled with rare shrubs, 
above all, perhaps, its charming herbaceous borders changing in 
bright beauty from month to month and brilliant all the year, lives 
Mrs. Andrews, the mistress of the lucky ‘“ Pugs of Swarland,” 
lucky because they are brought up, not as dogs of kennels are, 
but with the freedom of the park to range as they please, where 
they may enjoy to their hearts’ content the delights of rabbits 
seen but never captured, squirrels chased but never caught, and 
all the other incidents of woodland roaming that, for dogs, go to 
make a linked sweetness of every excursion out-of-doors, Lucky, 
too, because when the mellowing year brings with it the days 
when we all long for the sea, they go yachting in the steam yacht 





TRILBY. Rothbur 
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Worsnop, MRS. H. ANDREWS AND HER PUGS, Rothbu; 


Taurus, R.Y.S. Thrice lucky because they have a mistress 
who is truly fond of them. Not that the Pugs of Swarland are 
enthusiastic yachts dogs. As soon as they find the sea getting 
up they make ‘for the softest cushions in the deck-house and 
snooze there till the weather is “fit for Pugs” again; but they 
appreciate, like all dogs, the excitement of change of scene, the 
pleasures of new friendships and feuds, and the piquancies of 
foreign travel, where Taurus can meet his old enemy the French 
Poodle, and Tetty greet with more than insular warmth her old 
friends the Italian Spitzes. 

To Taurus oF SwarLanpD belongs now the pride of place as 
the doyn’ of the Puggy clan. He is really a very harfdsome 
dog (and nobody knows it better than himself), but outsized, 
being considerably over the ruling top weight of 16lb. Fron. 
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puppyhood he has been spoilt, with the result that he has become 
a somewhat aggressive, pompous young man, “ Sadly in need of 
a snub,” his mistress says. He ever enjoys the most absolute 
contempt for the whole canine tribe, but foreigners and Collies 
are his pet aversions. 

As he is not a good fighter, in spite of his opinion to the 
contrary, his mistress is always afraid that some day he will 
come home with some part of himself missing. But everybody 
likes him. 

_ Parva is another of the elder pugs, and a lady holding 
serious opinions of her own, and appearing to be suffering from 
a secret sorrow. Nothing will convince her that a rabbit is not 
a Pug, and so she is always chasing them in the hope of securing 
a new playmate. Nothing can be funnier than Parva’s 
expression of wonderment when, having chased a bunny to its 
burrow, she sits and contemplates its disappearance, and ponders 
over the stupidity of creatures that prefer to vanish into little 
holes instead of staying to romp. Parva, delightful little Tory 
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inherits from her great-grandmother a taste for walnuts and port 
wine. 

Trivsy is a good all-round little person, with a perfect tail, 
and well carried ears. Had she a wider muzzle, the maximum 
of show points would be hers. Of a placid, undemonstrative 
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nature, she creeps after Mrs. Andrews all day long. Her first 
appearance was at Cruft’s Show, where she only gained a very 
highly commended, owing to extreme nervousness. She kept her 
tail down, and carried her ears set back like those of a running 
hare. At the Pet Dog Show she fared but little better, owing to 
the same nervousness. If Trilby appearel perfectly natural in 
the ring, and could be made to show herself, she would 
undoubtedly be in the first rank. 

Tommy, known to the dog world as Darius oF SwaRLanp, 
is a very proud, if not indeed a conceited dog, with a splendid 
carriage, and he is a most devoted and loving companion, 
and the admired of everybody. Tommy made his début at 
Holland Park, where Mrs. Andrews gained her first experience 
as an exhibitor. He was then one year old, and only obtained 
a highly commended because of his size. No dog, however, in 
the show received more general admiration than he did, everyone 
who passed remarking on his beautiful shape and perfect coat 
and condition. One lady, a stranger, gave him a Selvyt Pad as 
a tangible expression of her admiration ! 

When he appeared at the Pet Dog Show he took a third 
prize and many very highly commendeds, and there an admiring 
visitor returned again and agin tocaress him. Of course he felt 
perfectly satisfied, and it is hoped that he appreciated such very 
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Photo. by J. Worsnop, NANCY. RANbAry. 
kind and delicate attentions from a stranger. In colour, coat 
markings, carriage, wrinkle, and eyes, Darius is perfect. Like 
all the Pugs owned by Mrs. Andrews, he has the talent of 
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observation strongly developed, and is quick to detect the 
packing of a portmanteau, and when such work is proceeding he 
follows the maid from drawer to drawer and room to room, 
occasionally sitting down beside a box, where he literally cries 
like a child. ¢ 

After the family leaves home he never rests until he is 
taken from room to room, and then, being assured in his 
own mind of the departure, he settles down for the day; but this 
programme of visiting each room has to be repeated for several 
days, until at last he makes up his mind for good that his 
mistress has really gone, and he tries to be happy. He is very 
fond of getting on tables, and appears to take an acute interest 
in everything on them, and enjoys more than all else a wander 
round amongst the dessert and flowers; and, strange to say, he 
has never broken or upset anything. It is really marvellous to 
see the dexterous way he steps over glasses. Tommy 1s an 
all-round delightful little gentleman, and by no means a greedy 
dog, being very easily satisfied, and will refuse cake and the 
most tempting morsel if not hungry. 

Nancy is perhaps the most typical of the Swarland Pugs, 
having a large head covered with wrinkles, and a good ruffle. 
Great things were expected of her at the Botanic Show, but the 
journey from Swarland upset her, and she was unable to appear 
in the ring. Had she done so, Nancy would have won, as there 
were none in her class to beat her. I should say that when 
Nancy matures she will become quite a show celebrity. 

Happy little Pugs of Swarland ! 


A. S. R. 








RUGBY v MARLBOROUGH. 


schools was looked forward to with unusual interest. 

Last year Rugby defeated Marlborough in one day by 
the ample margin of an innings and 35 runs, but during the 
present season it was well known that the Marlburians had 
shown exceptionally good form. Able and judicious coaching 
has done wonders for the last-mentioned eleven, the team all 
round giving proof, if proof were wanted, of the wisdom of the 
advice on the subject which Prince Ranjitsinhji has embodied in 
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his new and interesting work on cricket. So far as the 
advantage of ‘‘ Old Blues” was concerned the sides ‘were pretty 
equally balanced, Rugby having three, Wilson, the slow right- 
hand bowler amongst them, while Marlborough -had one more, 
L. P. Collins, who distinguished himself this year by playing the 
best cricket of the match (67 and 46), being the most prominent 
of the quartette. 

The match, deeply interesting as it is to those most par- 
ticularly connected with the two schools, does not attract the 
general public in the same way as that between Eton and Harrow. 
It is not what is called a Society function, but although the 
audience was very much smaller, it was proportionately far more 
enthusiastic from the cricket point of view, as most of those 
present were keen partisans. In fact, every piece of smart play 
on either side met with a prompt and pleasing acknow- 
ledgment. 


FROM THE SCORING-BOX. 


Rugby batted first on a good wicket, but commenced badly. 
With only one run on the board Cobb—one of last year's team—was 
caught and bowled by Lewis, but this misfortune taught caution 
to those of the side who succeeded him. In fact, they were so 
careful, and runs came so slowly, that for a time the game 
became quite tedious to watch. Rogers, who was at the wickets 
for an hour and three-quarters, made a most useful 40. They 
were made slowly, but he kept his end up for a long time, and 
that, of course, was of great assistance to his side. Nicholls 22, 
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Hannay 15, Luther and Wilson 14 each, with R. T. Lee 11 not 
out, were the principal scorers on the Rugby side, and the 
innings closed for 142. The most destructive bowler was Gibson 
—medium pace with a good off break. The Marlborough field- 
ing was very good, the returns being smart and accurate, and 
very few mistakes being made. The wicket-keeping of Spooner, 
too, was of great service to his side. 

The Marlborough batting was far more lively and interestinz 
than that of their opponents. They were at the wickets two 
hours and three-quarters—fifteen minutes léss than Rugby—but 
they passed the total of the other side at the fifth wicket, and 
finally exceeded it by 74. Collins—caught and bowled by Wilson, 
67—was at the wickets an hour and a-half, and played excel- 
lent cricket for his runs. His cutting and driving were both 
powerful and well timed. The others on the side who gave the 
most assistance were Montgomery 22, Prest—who was a most 
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useful partner to Collins—18, Etlinger 17, Spooner 15, and 
Brand 14. The Rugby fielding was, if not quite so good as 
that of their opponents, distinctly creditable, but the large 
number of byes—21—-gives evidence that they were not so 
well served as Marlborough behind the wicket. The innings 
closed for 216. 

In Rugby’s second venture, misfortune again followed Cobb, 
for with the score at 4 he was clean bowled by Gibson for a 
duck, having had the ill luck in the match to ‘ bag a brace.” 
At 21, Luther was dismissed, but at the call of time, Rogers (23) 
and Wilson (10) were at the wickets. They had played with 
great steadiness at a time when runs were badly wanted for 
their side. Two for 45. 

With Rugby 29 to the bad and two wickets down, the over- 
night not outs resumed their places at the wickets on Thursday 
morning. With but two runs added, Wilson was caught. 
Rogers and Hannay, however, made a good stand at this point, 
and put on 72 in 55 minutes by a bit of lively cricket, Hannay 
being stumped when he had made 37. But with Rogers (bowled 
Gibson) 76, Nicholls 20, and Spencer 14, the side did better, the 
total of the second innings being 199. This left Marlborough 
to get 126 to win. 

After luncheon, Collins and Spooner commenced the 
Marlborough second innings. Playing a very free and confident 
game, ¥they put on 59 in half-an-hour, when Spooner was 
caught by Hannay for 23. Then Etlinger joined Collins, and 
carried the score steadily upward, Collins being the first to go, 
being caught by Cobb after a well-played innings of 46. After 
this, disaster followed disaster, and at one time it looked much 
as if Rugby would after all pull the match out of the fire, fcr 
when the seventh wicket fell 11 runs were still wanted. Ffrench 
and Lewis, however, were equal to the occasion, and knocked up 
the number required, Lewis making the winning hit at a quarter 
to four, Marlborough thus winning the match by three wickets. 
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The following is the full score :— 


RuGBy. 
Ist Innings, 2nd Innings. 


W. G. Cobb, c and b Lewis . i oO b Gibson. 

W. L. Y. Rogers, c Spooner, b Gibson 40 b Gibson. 

C. A. G. Luther, c Spooner, b Lewis . 14 c Ffrench, b Lewis 
E. R. Wilson (capt.), st Spooner, b 


Gibson 4 ‘ 4 s - 14. c Ffrench, b Lewis 
C. S. Hannay, c Collins, b Holden . 15 _ st Spooner, b Holden 
J. A. Davenport, b Gibson . ; - 3 ¢ Montgomery, b Lewis 
H. A. Nicholls, b Gibson . - 22 st Spooner, b Gibson 
A. G. Whittall, c and b Lewis. - It c Collins, b Holden . 
H. V. Spencer, c Collins, b Gibson P 5 cCollins, b Gibson . 
R. T. Lee, not out. ‘ 11 b Gibson. 


E. A. Gowers, c Lewis, b Gibson ; I not out . ‘ 
Byes 3, n-b3 . ° . eo Byes 6, 1-b 2, w 1, n-b 


Total . ° . « 142 Total , re 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Ist Innings. 2nd Innings, 
L. P. Collins, cand b Wilson, - 67 ©c Cobb, b Nicholls 
R. H. Spooner, c Luther, b Wilson . 15 c Haunay, b Wilson . 
W. Prest (capt.), b Spencer ‘ - 18 1bw, b Wilson 
H. Etlinger, b Wilson , + 17. c¢ Wilson, b Nicholls. 
W. K. P. Ffrench, | bw, b Wilson . 4 not out ; 
H. F. Montgomery, c Nicholls, b Wilson 22 run out ° 
R. H. Brand, c Nicholls, b Spencer . 14 b Nicholls a . 
J. E. S. Holden, b Nicholls . » 1b Wilson, ‘ 
F, S. Lewis, c Hannay, b Wilson ¢ 92° ‘Mot out. \< ° 
H. C. B. Gibson, b Wilson . ° as 
R. Marryat, not out . . ° ‘gi 
Byes 21, I-b 3, n-b2 ‘ - 26 Byes 7,1-b7 . 
Total ° ° + 216 Total (7 wkts) 
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FOXHOUND PUPPIES. 


the Cleveland Hounds at Skelton Castle, on the occasion of a presentation 

to the then Master, Mr. T. P. Andrew. Mr. J. T. Wharton made the 
presentation, and in the course of his remarks he said that though there might be 
more viewly there were few more killing packs than the Cleveland. The 
circumstance was brought to my memory a few days ago when I attended the 
Cleveland Puppy Show. I was within a few yards of the place where Mr. J. T. 
Wharton had uttered those words when Lord Zetland referred to them in 
returning thanks for the judges. 

I remember the old Cleveland pack well. In those days many of them 
were trencher fed, and nearly the whole of them went out during the summer 
months. I am afraid very few of them were quite straight, but they were rare 
drawers, remarkably steady, and would hunt and drive and kill foxes with the 
best. Many and many is the good day’s sport I have seen with them, and I 
have never seen them excelled in the field. 

Now I don’t wish to imply that no pains were taken in bree ling. That was 
aot the case. Other kennels were occasionally resorted to, and a good deal of the 
Milton blood came into the kennel, Mr. Andrew being especially fond of that 
sturdy independence and drive which were so characteristic of the Milton blood 
when old Tom Sebright carried the horn. Butwhen I point out that in 1853, 1854, 
and 1855, walks could only be found for eight and a-half, four and a-half, and 
five couples of puppies respectively, and that at the time I speak of at most ten 
couples would be sent out, it becomes evident that the Master could not have very 
much chance to breed doth a viewly and a good working pack. In other words, 
he could not afford /o draft for looks. 

On Mr. Andrew’s death in 1871 Mr. Wharton took the hounds, and during 
his mastership he had frequent recourse to the late Mr. Cradock’s kennel at 
Hartforth, and when Mr. Newcomen, of Kirkleatham Hall, had them he made 
some important purchases from Major Browne’s pack, which improved them 
greatly. Mr. Proud got some hounds from Eelvoir, Oakley, and Lord 
Portsmouth ; and when Mr. W. H. A. Wharton took hold of the hounds eleven 
years ago it was a different pack to that of which his father had spoken some 
nineteen years previously ‘‘as not so viewly as some but a rare killing lot.” 
They could account for a fox as well as their predecessors, and they were 
** good to look at.” 

Mr. W. H. A. Wharton, I need scarcely say, is an enthusiast in hound 
breeding and a fine judge, and as he spares neither trouble nor expense in going 
to other kennels, and as he has, moreover, practically an unlimited number of 
** walks ” for his puppies, he has effected a wonderful improvement during the 
few years he has been at the head of affairs, and on one occasion, at least, 
Peterborough honours have been taken by occupants of the Skelton kennels. 

It was a capital lot that was shown on Thursday, the 29th ult., and the 
dogs especially were a very level and sorty lot, and gave the judges some trouble 


| T will be thirty years ago when the hunting season comes round since I met 


‘to divide them, The judges were Lord Zetland, Mr. P. C. Sherbrooke, 


Tom Whitmore— whom I was glad to see looking much better than he did at 
PeierLorough—and the Champions, father and son, the latter whipper in to the 
Galway. 

They began with the bitches, and to Rival they awarded the first prize. 
She is by Rockwood, a son of Hurworth Cromwell and Wrangle, the latter one 
of the best foxhounds I ever saw in her work, and remarkably symmetrical, 
though just a trifle light on her rib. Her dam, Ringlet, is by Galopin, whose 
cam was a daughter of Belvoir Weathergauge, so there is plenty.of the best 
foxhound blood. She is beautifully shaped, with plenty of substance, and she 
Coes not inherit Wrangle’s failing in the back ribs, but to have been perfect she 
should have been on a larger scale. Trinket is by Belvoir Tapster, whose 
dam, Twinkle, was by Weathergauge, from Watchful, a sister in blood to 
Waspish, so that she gets the Weathergauge and Wrangle crosses the other way 
about, and is a raking fine bitch, built on good lines, and with rare negk and 
shoulders. She has just a trifle of Wrangle’s failing, but I liked her quite as well 
as Rival, for there is so much move scope about her, and I certainly preferred her 
to Whimsey, who was placed second. She is by Belvoir Watchman, who goes 
hack to the Milton Solomon, from Speedwell, by Galopin, who descends from 
Belvoir Weathergauge. She is a big galloping-looking bitch, but she might have 
better feet. ‘ ‘ 

The doghounds numbered seven and a-half couples, and were very sorty, as 
a rule showing plenty of size. Tapster, who is a brother to Trinket, was the 
winner. He is a nice stamp of hound, very good on his shoulders and neck, but 
light on his loin and rib fora doghound. Partner, by Belvoir Pensioner—Reptile, 
by Belvoir Duplicate—Rarity, herself a prize-winner some years ago and one of a 
trio of beautiful bitches, was second. He is very quick, has plenty of bone, 
which is well carried down, and he has the best of shoulders. A little more 
size would have done him no harm though, and I may remark that size is a 
quality which it is difficult to keep up in a pack of foxhounds, but it is an all- 
important one, for there is ever a tendency to breed them smaller. So for this 
reason, and because he is a well-bred as well as a big roomy hound with 
something to grow to, I should have given the preference to Romulus, by 
Stormer (a son of the Eridge Senator—Careless, by Hurworth Confidence— 
Wrathful) from Relish, by Oakley Rhymer. He is bred to make a big one, and 
a big hound with a lot of scope does not furnish so rapidly as a smaller one, 
therefore I shall expect to see Romulus make a very different show in a couple 
of years’ time. There were other good-looking and well-bred hounds, 
to which I have not space to allude; but if Mr. Wharton’s entry is as 
good in its work as it is on the flags the foxes will have a lively time of it 
in a few weeks. 

I was glad to see Mr. J. T. Wharton hale and hearty and taking as keen an 
interest in the hounds as ever. He was one of the few at the Puppy Show who 
wtre also present on that eventful October morning thirly years ago to which I 
have already alluded. RED RovER 


GOODWOOD. 


T was recently remarked 
by a sporting writer that 

‘* the Goodwood meeting 
does not show the profit it did 
twenty years ago,” though he 
omitted to state whence he 
obtained his information. It 
is probably true, as has been 
said, that the race meeting in 
Goodwood Park is the Duke of 
Richmond’s best farm, but it 
is equally certain that it would 
be an even more profitable 
property were th: Goodwood 
programme brought more up 
to date. While admitting that, 
as it is the Duke’s own meeting, 
held in his private park, and as 
all the profits and losses are 
his, it is hard if he may not be 
allowed to manage his own 
business in his own way, it 
cannot be denied that much 
of the Goodwood programme 
sadly wants remodelling. The 
Stewards’ Cup, one of the 
most popular events of the 
season, which was fully treated 
of in our colunins last week, was, 
as usual, an unqualified suc- 
cess on the Tuesday, but the 
“Stakes,” run on the day following, was as miserable an affair 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Thatethe ground at most of the training quarters is 
very hard just now is true, but not more so than it used to be 
in the old days when large fields of high-class stayers were to 
be seen at the post for this then popular handicap, and it was won 
by such horses as Paganini, Uhlan, Hampton, Corrie Roy, and 
Carlton. What a sorry lot they looked to run for a Goodwood 
Stakes that went down to the post this year. The only one 
wiih any xrctensions to class among the seven was Nouveau 
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TIE STAND FROM THE LAIN. 
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Riche, and he is certainly not the sort one would expect to win 
a race of. this calibre, with gst. on his back. However, he, and 
the moderate, Glentilt,.were made favourites at g to 4, which 


-did not say much for the rest. The race itself, too, was worse 


than could have been expected even with such a moderate field. 
The tailing began soon after they had started, and by the time 
they had reached the m.le post there were only three in it. 
Three-quarters of a mile from home the lightly-weighted four 
year old, Gluten, had his field all settled, and Kempton Cannon 
keeping the top weights on the stretch, they soon dropped 
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further and further astern = == 
Eclipse alone made any effort 
to stick to the leader, who 
shook him off, however, just 
when his rider pleased, and 
won with plenty in hand by 
alength. Theremainder were 
a sorry sight as they struggled 
home hopelessly beat, and hun- 
dreds of yards behind. 

The winner is a stoutly- 
bred colt by Thurio, all of 
whose stock stay, out of Bran 
Bread, by See Saw, her dam 
Staff of Life, by Brown Bread— 
Lady Highthorn, by Stock- 
well. He was bred by his 
owner, Mr. W. G. Stevens, 
He ran twice unsuccessfully 
as a two year old; took part 
in eleven events last year, of 
which he won or divided four ; 
and this year had been out 
four times without earning a 
bracket, so that ‘there was 
small encouragement to fancy 
him in this event. At the same 
time his victory was very 
popular, and everyone was very 
glad to see his worthy owner 
get a turn of luck after his 
unexpected Gatwick misfortune. Another long distance event 
that has sadly come down in the world is that once coveted 
trophy, the Goodwood Cup. What great races there have 
been for this in the past, and even in comparatively 
recent years what good horses have won it! Shannon, 
Favonius, Vlageolet, and Doncaster, in 1871, 1872, 1373, 
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and 1874, Hampton in 1877, the unbeaten Austrian mare, 
Kincsem, in 1878, Isonomy the following year, that beautiful 
mare, Dresden China, in 1880, and the mighty St. Simon in 
1884. Last year it was walked over for by Count Schomberg, 
and on this occasion he took it again from a very moderate field. 
Of his three opponents Labrador alone represented any class, 
and he is nothing like the horse he was last year. Oakdene is 
quite a2 commoner, and Green Lawn, though a rice horse in his 
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class, and a very improved one too, is hardly the sort one is used to 
associate with a Goodwood Cup. Count Schomberg is a 
charming horse, not a big one it is true, but all use, and a 
muscular, well-balanced sort that looks like going fast and 
staying too, which is exactly what he can do. He, probably, 
has never in his life been heavier and better in himself than he 
was on the day, and his gallop in 
the Stewards’ Cup, in which he 
was certainly third best, had evi- 
cently done him no harm.. Lab- 
rador was light and short of 
muscle, and has evidently not 
been doing well of late; Oak- 
cene, who is a nice, compact 
colt, looked well, and Green 
Lawn better than he has ever 
been. These were the four run- 
1.ers—a nice field truly to run 
for a Goodwood Cup. The 
pace was very bad until turning 
out of the straight, where Oak- 
cene was leading from Labra- 
«or, with the other two waiting 
behind. Round the loop it was 
not much better, and as they 
came back into the straight, 
the Prince’s horse was stil! 
in front. Labrador, however, 
soon afterwards deprived him of the lead, and came on two 
or three lengths in advance of Count Schomberg, the other 
two being already well beaten. At the distance Loates 
asked Count Schomberg to win his race, and Labrador 
not having an effort left to stall him off, he won a good race by 
three parts of a length. This was a fine performance on the 
part of Mr. Lebaudy’s horse two days after running so well 
12 a six furlong scurry, and although it must be admitted. that 
he had nothing much to beat, 
he could not have done it in 
better style than he did. He 
has turned out a cheap purchase 
to his present owner, who bought 
him for 3,000 guineas after the 
Geath of his breeder, Colonel 
Jesse Lloyd, at which time 
he was at Mr. Arthur Yates’s 
place at Bishop Sutton, being 
echooled for jumping. His first 
appearance in his new owner’s 
co.ours was in a hurdle race 
at Hawthorn Hill, which, of 
course, he won, and in the 
{following June he crossed the 
Channel to win the Auteuil 
Grand Hurdle Race. He 
subsequently walked over for 
the Ellesinere Stakes at New- 
market, and won the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup. His final 
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appearance last season was 
in the Queen’s Plate at 
Derby, which he won easily. 
He made his reappearance 
this season in the Chester 
Cup, which he won by a 
neck from Piety; he next 
walked over for the Jockey 
Club Plate at Bath, and then 
went on to Ascot, where he 
won the Gold Vase by four 
lengths, carrying gst. 4lb. His 
next performances were over 
six furlongs and twoand a-half 
miles, at Goodwood, and he 
seems to be equally at home 
over all distances. He is a 


beautifully bred horse, and 
being Irish bred, is, of course, 
full of Birdcatcher blood, of 


which he gets two crosses 
through his sire, Aughrim, by 
Xenophon (by Canary out of 
Solon’s dam, by Birdcatcher), 
from Lashaway (by Uncas), 
and another through his dam Pioto, by W. A. Rouch. 
Clonavarn, by Baliol (by Blair 

Athol). Thetwo yearold racing at Goodwood isalways interesting, 
and some good younysters were seen carrying silk at the meeting. 
On Tuesday, Elf had a very easy task to beat his one opponent, 
Alcestis, in the Ham Stakes, but the good-looking son of 
Galopin and Queen of the Meadows, Tyrant’s dam, could do 
no more than win, and this he did in good style. The well-tried 
Paladore won the Richmond Stakes, but he only just got home 
in front of Sevillanas, who was giving him 5lb. On Wednesday, 
Argosy, in the Bedford Cottage stable, was well backed for the 
Halnaker Stakes, and backers were thus able to get 13 to 8 about 


Dielytra, who beat Mr. McCalmont’s colt by three parts of a. 


length. On the same afternoon the unbeaten Orzil gave 7lb. to 
Devon and 4lb. to Zanoni in the Lavant Stakes, and beat them 
both with ease. 

Of all the two year olds, however, none did so well as the 
two splendid sons of Martagon—Champ de Mars and Cap 
Martin. The first of these has grown and thickened a lot since 
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the beginning of the season, and on Thursday, with 8 to 1 laid 
on him, he romped home three lengths in front of Ayah for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes. He is a beautifully-bred youngster, 
by Martagon, out of Fleur de Marie, and no colt of his age is 
coming on faster. The slashing Cap Martin made short work 
of Sarratt in the Rous Memorial Stakes, and there are infinite 
possibilities in this great, raking, long-striding colt. There 
was a poor field for the Findon Stakes on the last day, in which 
Vanloo, by Saraband—Vanda beat the Prince of Wales's 
Mousme, and the Hall Mark filly; and the Molecomb Stakes 
went to Sir J. Blundell Maple’s well-bred filly, Royal Footstep, 
who beat Greenan easily by three lengths. _ . 

The Chesterfield Cup brought out a good field, of whom 
Shaddock was made favourite, but he ran badly. The Kings- 
clere horses do not seem able to win anything just now. Knight 
of the Thistle was over-weighted with gst. 4lb., and Brayhead, 
wel] as he ran, had a better lot to meet here than he had at 
Liverpool. Green Lawn had his Cup race in him, which was 
quite sufficient excuse for his being beaten some way from home, 
but Amandier ran very well to the half distance, where his weight 
told, and the lightly-weighted Birchrod beat Earwig by a head 
after a good race. 

Among other features of the week was Ardeshir’s victory in 
the Sussex Stakes. This good-looking son of Ayrshire was a 
good deal fancied by his trainer for the Stewards’ Cup, but ran 
moderately. On Wednesday, however, he was ridden by Wood 
instead of a 6st. boy, which made all the difference. 

The last five furlongs of the Goodwood T.Y.C. is exactly 
the course both for Ugly and Americus, and they finished first 
and second in the order in which their names are written for the 
Singleton Plate, Mr. Croker’s horse having 6lb. the worst of the 
weights, and going down by three parts of a length. The Chichester 
Stakes was a good thing for Hellebore, who beat that beautiful 
little mare Radoo and the speedy Royal Rose, and the meeting 
was brought to a close when Perce Neige beat Briseis and three 
others for the Nassau Stakes. 

It was altogether a most successful week. The weather was 
just what is wanted for Goodwood—a warm sun and cool breezes. 
The attendance was certainly above the average, and the lawn 
was never better or more fashionably filled, whilst the racing was 
distinctly good, if the Stakes and Cup are excepted. 
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remember the illustrations of THe THeakston HAL 
Stup which appeared in an early number of that 
publication. 

Since these illustrations appeared the stud has grown in size 
and importance, and now ranks as one of the largest in England, 
sheltering as it does six stallions of well-known prowess on the 
Turf, viz., Tyrant, Queen’s Birthday, Dare Devil, Tarporley, 
Whittier, and Fitz-James. Amongst them staying blood, as 
well as speed, is amply represented, and six better-looking sires 
will not readily be found. There are also located in the large 
and airy boxes of this model stud farm upwards of 40 brood 
mares of high lineage, amongst which are such celebrities as 
Jenny Howlet, winner of the Oaks, and dam of Chittabob, and 
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OAKS YEARLINGS. 


others. Wriggle,dam of Earwig; Marmora, dam of Bosphorus ; 
Queen Berengaria, sister to Tyrant and dam of several winners; 
Pompeia, dam of Egerton ; Tyrian, sister to Masque II., winner 
of Ascot Stakes ; Sweet Briar, Ianthe, dam of Little Red Rat; 
Drift, dam of Falkland; Hinton, dam of Fencote; Bonnie Kate, 
Queen of the Florin, dam of King’s Head; the dam of Euclid 
and Proposition ; and many others. 

There are twenty yearlings now being got ready for the 
Doncaster sales on the Thursday in the Leger week, and Mr. 
McIntyre considers them the finest string he has ever had to 
offer there. And his experience, it must be remembered, extends 
over a very long period, as the present owner’s grandfather, 
the late Mr. Thomas Hewett, sent up yearlings from the 
Gibside Park Paddocks more than fifty years ago, and was 
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succeeled there by Mr. A. 
McIntyre, and then by his son, 
Mr. John McIntyre, the owner 
of the stud now under notice. 

The yearlings entered in 
the Derby and Oaks of 1899 
are eight in number, and illus- 
trations of six of them are given 
herewith. Space does _ not 
admit of reviewing the whole of 
the Doncaster string. As a 
matter of fact, several of the 
others will be found quite as 
racing-like. One colt especi- 
ally Mr. McIntyre regrets he 
did not efter for the Blue 
Riband, viz., a chestnut by 
Prism, from Dr.ft—Falkland’s 
dam—which, being a little late 
and backward, was overlooked, 
but he is fast blossoming out 
into one of the best of the lot. 
The day on which our artist 
took the illustrations was un- 
fortunately wet and dull, but 
even under these adverse cir- 
cumstances the bloom | the 
yearlings carried ws very 
noticeable. 

A Bay Cott by Tyrant 
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(sire of Telescope and Masque 
II. and many other winners) 
from EwespDALeE, by Tyne- 
dale (sire of Border Minstrel, 
etc.), from Hawthorn, by 
Albert Victor, her dam Haw- 
thorn Bloom (dam of Fitz- 
James and Whinblossom), and 
own sister to Hawthorndale 
(Florentine’s dam) and Hau- 
teur (Haute Sadne’s dam), by 
Kettledrum, her dam Lady 
Alice Hawthorn (dam of Thorn, 
Shillelagh, Lotus, Riversdale’s 
dam, etc.), by Newminster from 
Lady Hawthorn, own sister to 
Thormanby. 

This is a very fine colt, 
the very image of his sire, a 
bright bay with black. legs. 
He has. great bone (over 8}in.), 
and is deep girthed and short 
backed, with plenty of pro- 
pelling power behind. He 
strikes one at once as a year- 
ling of very high class, and 
he will be bad to match at 
Doncaster. 

A Cuestnut Cott by 
HaGioscope from MEDLEY 
(dam of Chance Medley and 
other winners), by Fitz-James 
from Muddle, by Moulsey, her 
dam Mandragora (Apology’s 
dam), by Rataplan from Manga- 
nese, is a youngster on whom 
his sire has certainly stamped 
his image, as one more like the 
old horse has not often been 
seen. A dark walnut chestnut 
in colour, his head is well set 
on to a fine muscular neck, 
running into capital shoulders. 
His chest is deep, and ribs 
well sprung, with a short back, 
well-arched loins, and muscular 
quarters and gaskins. That 
he is a yearling of character 
and note, many good judges 
will consider when he is seen 
at Doncaster. 

A Bay Cott by Breap- 
KNIFE (sire of many winners, 
and, amongst this year’s two 
year olds, of that smart colt, 
The Baker) from PursEeproup, 
by Pursebearer, by Scottish 
Chief—Thrift (Tristan’s dam), 
(own 
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sister to Vitarba, dam cf 
Sperber, winner of the German 
Derby), by Rosicruciin, her 
dam Maccaronea.(dam of many 
winners), by Macaroni, from 
Bonny Bell (Beauclerc’s dam), 
from Queen Mary (Blink 
Bonny’s dam). 

This is indeed an old- 
fashioned stamp of colt, of the 
low, long, and wide order. He 
is built on the most powerful 
lines, but has plenty of quality. 
His well-placed shoulders slope 
nicely into the shortest of 
backs, with good loins an:l 
second thighs. 

A Cuestnut Cott by 
Royat Hampton’ from 
Queen Berencaria (dam of 
Theakston, Red Knight, Lady 
Chapel, etc.), by Rosicrucian 
from Queen of the Meadows 
(dam of Tyrant, Wherwell, 
Elf, etc.), by Exminster, by 
Newminster — Stockings 
(Donovan’s and Raeburn’s 
grandam, also a great grand- 
daughter of Alice Hawthorn). 

This is a charming colt, 
bred almost exactly on the 
lines of Ladas. He is a low, 
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long, and wide colt of perfect 
symmetry, not a big one in 
height, yet covering a wide 
space of ground, while he 
stands on.legs of the hardest 
and best sort. He is short 
backed, with powerful loins 
and quarters, and all overa most 
racing-like customer. He is 
one of the few chestnut colts 
that Royal Hampton has sired, 
the most notable of this colour 
among that horse’s progeny 
being, of course, that good 
animal Marcion. 

A Cuestnut Fitty by 
RAEBURN from Fanny 
BRANnDLING, by Town Moor, 
by Doncaster, from Lottie, 
by Thormanby, her dam 
Katherine Logie (dam_ of 
Bothwell, winner of the Two 
‘Thousand Guineas, and King 
o’ Scots), by The Flying Dutch- 
man from Phryne—the mother 
of giants. 

This filly is an exception- 
ally well-grown yearling, 
standing nearly 15.2h. high. In 
colour she is a dark chestnut, 
covered with the black leopard- 
like spots peculiar to the 
Stockwells, of which she is a 
typical specimen. She has a 


varminty-looking head, set on. 


to a well-tapered neck, with 
deep and well-laid shoulders, 
a short back, with powerful 
loins, and well-developed 
quarters and second thighs. 
In fact, she shapes all over a 
classic filly, and to rise to 
such height she will have 
every opportunity, for Mr. 
McIntyre has given her the 
double entry of Derby and 
Oaks. 

A Bay Fitty by Orme 
from the Dam or Euc.ip anp 
Proposition, by Speculum— 
Nydia (dam of Woodnymph 
and Minera), by Orest— 
Adelaide (dam of St. Hilda and 
Peregrine, winner of the Two 
‘Thousand Guineas), Queen 
Adelaide (third in the 
Derby and Oaks), § \itude, 
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Ste. Alvere, and St. Mary (La Sagesse’s dam), by Young 
Melbourne from a mare by Teddington— Maid of Masham. 

This is a fashionable yearling in every sense of the word, 
and is as good-looking as she is well bred. She does great 
credit to her young sire, and is, like him, a good bay, with black 
legs, and plenty of bone. She isa lovely filly, evenly proportionel 
and well balanced. She is sure to race. 

A bay colt by Hagioscope from Eva (dam of Evelyn, 
Lindrick, etc.), by Uncas, her dam by Pero Gomez from Timaru 
(dam of Mother Shipton, Leven, Pancake, etc.), by Newminster 
from Pimandra, by Voltigeur, is a fine colt with biack legs, 
standing nearly 15.2h. high. This is a grand specimen of the 


THE YARDLEY STUD. 


F all the places in the world that I know of, there is none which has pro- 

duced so many great racehorses, in the last five-and-twenty years, as 

Mr. Y. R. Graham’s Stud Farm at Yardley, near Birmingham. The 

one prominent feature of this season’s racing has been the preponderating success 
of the Stockwell blood, and there have been but few winners of important races 
which have not been closely inbred to Birdcatcher, through him, and his brother 
Rataplan. There are many good judges who assert that the Birdcatcher blood 
owes most of its undoubted potency to his being grandson of Whalebone, and the 
fact that Whalebone has been the ancestor in direct tail male of more big 
winners and success‘ul sires than any other horse in the Stud Book, gives con- 
siderable weight to their, contention. At any rate, Mr. Graham has always 
been of this opinion, and it has been his persistence in sticking to this Whale- 
bone blood which has really founded the extraordinary success of the Yardley Stud. 

To begin at the beginning, the mighty Sterling was inbred to Whalebone, 
through his sire Oxford and his dam Whisper, and ever since then the thrce 
great lines of Whalebone, through Stockwell, Oxford, and Touchstone, have 
been the foundation of every Yardley pedigree. As everyone knows, Stockwell 
inherited Blacklock blood through his sire The Baron, and perhaps that is the 
reason why Blacklock and Birdcatcher nick so well, as shown by Gallinule and 
many others. Mr. Graham evidently thinks so, having lately acquire Pioneer 
(by Galopin—Moorhen, dam of Gallinule) to mate with his Birdcatcher mares, 
and judging by results, he has been perfectly right in so doing. 

It is extraordinary how quickly a stud exceeds all reasonable dimensions, 
when it is the property of a man who likes buying and hates selling anything 
that is really good, and the Yardley Stud now musters nearly 300 head of 
blood stock. It is small wonder, therefore, that its proprietor should, after so 
many years of breeding, at last have made up his mind to sell the stud which 
thirty years ago he would doubtless have given all he possessed to buy. A 
more unique opportunity for any breeder to fortify an existing stud with the 
stoutest of all blood, or for any ambitious beginner to start with, it would be 
quite impossible to imagine. Of the forty-one yearlings, two two year olds, one 
three year old, three four year olds, thirty brood mares, and five stallions which 
will be sold without reserve at the Yardley Stud Farm, Stechford, on Wednesday, 
the 18th of this month, there is not one that is not full of the best and stoutest 
running blood in the Stud Book. 

Let me begin with the yearlings, a big-boned, well-grown lot, which have 
led healthy out-of-door lives from their foalhood, and are all as hard as nails. 
Of these four are by Petronel, four by Blandford, three by Stetchford, four by 
Vibrate, four by Endurance, one by Wire, one by Kendal, eighteen by Pioneer, 
and two of doubtful parentage. Of these last, the first is a bay or brown colt by 
Wire or Blandford, out of Rock Crystal, by Timothy ; and the second a bay or 
brown of the same sex, by Endurance or Wire, out of Hippolyte, and going 
back to the famous Hippodrome (dam of so many winners) by Oxford. These 
colts both look like racing. 

Before discussing Pioncer’s yearlings, let us look at that speedy son of 
Galopin and Moorhen himself. A very beautiful horse he is, with great length, 
the best of limbs, and a remarkable combination of power and quality. All 
these he transmits in a most marked degree to his stock, and of all his eighteen 
Yardley sons and daughters there is not one that is not a hard-looking, well- 
grown, lengthy, big-boned, useful sort. His daughter of Saponaria (dam of 
Merchiston), by The Duke ; of Pero Cimon, by The Duke out ofan own sister to 
Sterling ; of Olton, by Sterling ; and of Babble, by Sterling—and going back tu 
Stockwell and Beadsman—are all promising youngsters that will always le 
worth money as brood mares, even if they should never win a race. 

His fillies out of Nepenthe, by Sterling out of Nicrocidine, going back to 
Mineral (Kisler’s dam), by Rataplan ; out of Union, by Hermit ; out of Double X, 
by Vlebeian, and therefore bred like St. Frusquin ; and out of Teb, by Sterling, 
all look like racing ; whilst the two out of Sterling Duchess and Awe are really 
beautiful yearlings, with size, length, power, and quality, and sure to race. 
Better than any, however, I liked the rather small filly by Pioneer—Chelsea 
China, by Sterling, her dam Fortress (dam of Dresden China). It would be 
impossible to imagine a more beautiful yearling than this, and perhaps she will 
be as big as any of them when she has dofie growing. Among his colts I liked 
the brown son of Tibby, by Sterling out of Siluria, sister to that 
good horse Wenlock. Acra’s son, too, looks like doing credit to his distin- 
guished lineage, and Vitellary’s lengthy bay is sure to race. The bay colt out 
of Bona Fide, by Sterling, her dam Coral, by The Duke, is a big raking sort, 
and full of hard blood, and Tacita’s bay son will not disgrace his dam, who is 
by Sterling out of a mare by The Marquis, and, therelore, closely inbred to 
Birdcatcher. 

Kendal is not only the sire of Galtee More, but also at the head of the best 
of winning sires, so that his useful-looking filly out of Festival, by Sterling, out 
of a Stockwell mare, will not take much selling, and she is worth a big price if 
only for the stud. Wire, by The Duke out of an own sister to Sterling, has five 
crosses of Whalebone, and is a beautiful horse, so that his quick-looking 
chestnut filly, out of Khea Sylvia, by Timothy, and going back to Wenlock’s sister 


.Siluria, should not hang fire long; and the five by Endurance, who is by Sterling 


out of Siluria, own sister to Wenlock, and has five crosses of Whalebone, are all 
good, though perhaps I liked best his daughter of Cottage, by Mask, who looks 
all over like galloping. He also has a very racing-like filly oat of La Diva, by 
Laureate. 

The four by Vibrate, who is by Hampton, out of Vibration, by The Duke— 
Whisper, and very like the old horse, are a good lo. ; sn] of Stetchford’s two 
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weight-carrying thoroughbred, and coming from such a racing 
family doubtless inherits both speed and staying power. He 
measures nearly 84in. below the knee, and this, it may be 
noted, is one of the most striking characteristics of the Theakston 
Hall yearlings, no doubt arising from their being reared on some 
of the finest limestone grazing land in Yorkshire. This colt 
has an immense reach in his walk and canter, and has very 
level action all round, which could be seen as he ran loose in 
the capacious paddocks adjoining the stud yards. He is sure to 
command keen competition when he enters the sale ring at 
Doncaster. It is, unfortunately, not possib'e to reproduce his 
portrait. 


colts and one filly, I liked best the clean-made son of Larissa, though his filly 
out of Totality, by Barcaldine, will probably make more money. Blandford is 
a very stoutly-bred horse, and a rare good-looking one too, and could gallop, so 
that he is sure to get a racehorse some day, and any one of his three fillies out of 
Too Late (dam of Southhill), Sterling Merit, or Sterling Isle, or his colt from 
Cheveronny, by Timothy, might be that one. I liked best the last named and 
the Sterling Merit filly, both of whom go back to the blood which produced 
Crafton and Corstorphine. Good old Petronel is dead, so we shall see only one 
more crop of yearlings by him, and his four ought, therefore, to provoke plenty 
of competition, especially as they are all strong, well-grown youngsters, and look 
like galloping. Their dams are Queen of the Elves, by Chittabob ; Lois, by 
Timothy ; Vital Power, by Plebeian ; and Fern, by The Duke. 

There are two really good-looking two year olds, a filly by Pioneer out of 
Golden Rose, and a colt by Blandford—Sterling Duchess, of whom the last 
named can hardly fail to race, and a three year old colt by Pioneer—Snztch, by 
The Duke, out of sister to Sterling, that looks like doing anything. Anyone 
wanting to buy likely-looking jumpers should not miss the three grand four year 
olds Earl of Cardigan, Brunel, and Yet. The first, a short-legged, big-quartered, 
powerful colt by Pioneer, out of Cardigan Bay, is just the sort to make a really 
liigh-class chaser. Brunel, who is by Vibrate or Wire out of Brunette, by 
Young Melbourne, is a rare combination of power and quality ; and Yet, by 
Pioneer out of Yessel, by Blinkhoolie, is absolutely sure to make a Liverpool 
horse if looks and breeding go for anything. 

There are thirty brood mares, all of the bluest blood, most of them good 
weight-for-age performers, and all covered by Yardley sires; and five very highly- 
bred stallions, of whom Kingsley, by Sterling—Hypatia, by Lecturer, and 
foaled in 1891, is a really beautiful horse. Black Oak, a five year old son ol 
Chippendale and First Kose, and Privilege, an’ own brother to Isonomy, are 
also worth buying by anyone wanting this sort of horse. 

Altogether these are a very first-class collection of thoroughbreds, all of the 
stoutest and best running families, and as they will all be sold without reserve, 
it is likely that there will be some rare bargains to be picked up. Among the 
yearlings are several that are quite certain to win races, whilst the mares, from 
their blood, can hardly fail to breed winners, and there ought to be something to 
suit anyone on the look out for blood stock of some sort. What a chance it will 
be for anyone starting either to breed or race to lay the foundation of a select 
breeding stud or a high-class racing stable. Outpost, 


ON THE GREEN. 


N the green golf has been keen, keeri in the interest of matches and 
() competitions, keen in the quick quality of the putting greens, Mr. John 
Ball is recorded as playing more matches on the far-off links of 
Macrinanish, scoring a fine round of 74. At Scarborough, Harry Vardon, late 
Open Champion, has beaten the previous record, which it needs not to say 
was of his own making, and beaten it by two strokes, with the wonderful score 
of 67. Seventy-seven was Mr. Hilton’s very fine round in the competition at 
Lytham St. Anne’s, a score that was not only the lowest gross, but also put him 
first on the nett score list, in spite of his penalty of eight strokes. This score is 
within a stroke of the competition record set at 76 by Mr, John Ball. The 
Royal and Ancient Club at St. Andrews has brought off one of its two summer 
handicaps, in the shape of the tournament for the Calcutta Cup. This 
tournament, which in former years has attracted the attention of many of the 
finest players in the club, did not seem to engage as much favour this year. 
Only five scratch men entered, and none of those who receive the compliment 
of being penalised by owing points to scratch ; and of the five entered, one, Mr. 
Rk. B. Sharp, did not play, scratching to another on the same scratch mark, Mr. 
Boase. Neither was Mr. Harold Wilson in the lists, who, if we mistake not, 
was last year’s winner of this trophy. None of the better p'ayers met with great 
success in the tournament, the handicap proving too much for them, and the 
final round fell for decision between Mr. Heywood Ball and Mr, Hillman, the 
latter receiving a hole start. From the very first the advantage was with the 
receiver of odds, who still held his vantage point at the turn, and increased it on 
the homeward way, eventually winning the match and tne tournament by three 
up and two to play. 

Two St. Andrews men, though not members of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, distinguished themselves at Leven in the tournament for the trophy given 
by the Zvening Dispatch newspaper. These were Mr. Lawrence Auchterlonie, 
brother of Willie Auchterlonie, the ex-champion, who lately was round the St. 
Andrews course in 72, and Mr, David Leitch. The latter it is, perhaps, not 
fair to claim as a St. Andrews man, though he has played golf so often on the 
St. Andrews green that we are inclined to look on his game as indigenous ; but 
about Mr. L. Auchterlonie there is certainly. not a shadow of doubt, and, after 
all, he is the important person on the present occasion, for he was the winner of 
that final round in which he encountered Mr. Leitch. The tournament had 
attracted much interest, and this closing round, certain to produce good play, 
was specially attractive. So closely’ did the men ‘play that with three holes to 
go the match was all even, but Mr. Auchterlonie took the next by good putting, 
The seventeenth was. halved, and the last, played, it is said, in presence of a 
larger gathering of spectators than has ever before been seen on the banks of 
the famous Scoonie Burn, was also won by Mr. Auchterlonie, though likely 
enough Mr. Leitch would have had a half of it had half measures been of any 
use to him. So ended a notable battle, in which many heroes were engaged. 

The St. George’s Club, too, at Sandwich, have decided their annual 
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August tournament, in course of which there were many very fine matches. 
None finer, however, throughout the meeting was played than that between Mr. 
Gay and Captain Austin in the semi-final heat. The round was halved, and so 
were the two succeeding holes, and it was not until the twenty-first that Mr. 
Gay made his victory good. Meanwhile, Mr. Rutherford was beating Mr. 
Lake fairly easily in the other semi-final match, only, in his turn, to be beaten 
with no less ease in the final by Mr. Gay. From this tournament, too, there 
was a co.sspicuous absence of the names of the chief scratch players of the club. 
In Mr. Ball’s absence at Macrihanish the Lubbock medal of the Royal Liverpool 
Club fell easily to Mr. H. H. Hilton, with a fair score of 84. He has now 
won this medal twice running, and it is noteworthy that in the two years 
preceding it was taken by his brother. 





FROM THE PAVILION. 

T is not necessary to enter yet again into the vexed discussion about what is 
] or is not admissible in regard to the ‘‘ follow-on” in order to regret the 
incident that marred the harmony of the Lancashire and Essex match. 
The ethics of the matter have been thrashed out ad nauseam, but without any 
more healthy result. No doubt the letters of Lord Cobham, and of his brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, which immediately adjoined each other 
in the same columnofthesame 77mes, and expressed diametrically opposed views on 
this problem, were interesting as showing that disagreement is as possible as 
accidents in the best regulated and finest cricketing families; but there has 
been no approach to finality. The question remains where it was ; and all that 
this recrudescence of it, in an acute and practical form, effects is to make us 
regret yet more the feebleness of the M.C.C. committee in recommending no 
legislation on the subject. None of the authorities that the committee took the 
trouble of consulting were in favour of leaving the law in its present condition, 
yet, because opinions were fairly balanced between two alternative changes, 
t/.erefore—the logical sequence seems to fall very near the ‘ invisible spot ”— 
they recommended that the rule should be left as it was. The natural result is 
that the old trouble is repeated—the trouble from which we might naturally 
have looked to the committee of the premier club to relieve us. With Lord 
Cobham on one side, and his brother on the other, it is perhaps difficult to meet 
out proper praise or blame to Mr. Bull for throwing away runs or to Mold for 
knocking down his wicket; and we cannot but think that the M.C.C. committee 
is far more responsible for the unedifying spectacle than either of the cricketers. 
Mold, indeed, it is scarcely possible to find fault with for retorting with what 
was “no cricket,” to a primary offence of ‘no cricket” committed by Mr. Bull. 
The singular point about the whole matter is that Mr. Bull, in beginning the 
throwing away of runs, seems, to have acted entirely on his own initiative, so 
much so as to have committed the crime, if it be one, and to have repeated it, 
before his own side were quite aware what he was doing. Certainly anything 
at all in the nature of unsportsmanlike and unchivalrous dealing is notably foreign 
to the admirable spirit in which Essex has fought for her position in first-class 
cricket, and it is very certain that in deploring Mr. Bull’s action one is only 
echoing the inmost voice of her best supporters. But the flagrant offender is 
the legislative body, and if this incident should at length move the M.C.C. com- 
mittee to a tardy legislation, the action of Mr. Bull will not have been in vain. 
The story of the match was chiefly that of Frank Sugg’s fine batting, to the tune 

of 170 for once out, which was the saving feature of his county’s credit. 
The Philadelphians have gone home again, and though they have lost a 
heavy proportion ofithe matches on their rather ambitious programme, they have 
shown some very good ability, and have been found by all opponents the best of 


RACING NOTES. 


"| “HERE was some interesting racing at Brighton, and why Sandia should have 





been preferred in the betting to Eager, for the Brighton Cup, it is difficult 

to understand. The distance of this race, which is confined to three year 
olds, is now only one mile. Sandia (8st. 111b.) was made favourite at 2 to 1; Eager, 
giving him 3lb., was backed at.g to 2; Comfrey (8st. 6lb.) had plenty of 
supporters at 3 to 1; while any prites in reason could have been had about each 
of the other three. As is almost invagiably the case in races of this kind, class 
told, and Eager, coming along at his.best pace all the way, had all his field 
settled a long way from home, and won in, a canter by four lengths. 

On the first day the Brighton Stakgs, run over the same distance as the 
Cup, brought out a fair-class field of ninégrunners. Amphora, fresh from her 
Stewards’ Cup victory, was naturally most@ancied. | The Nipper was heavily 
supported at 5 to 2, and Chasseur had plenty ‘of backers at fives, although it was 
difficult to see why the Stewards’ Cup fourth: should turn the tables on the 
winner of that race, whom he was meeting on ofly. 1lb. better terms. Perhaps 
the longer distance suited him better than it did My, McCalmont’s mare, or, as is 
more likely, she may have been feeling the effecisof her Goodwood effort ; but 
whatever the reason the result was that, whereas she. never at any time looked 
like winning, Chasseur caught The Nipper in the ist 100 yards, and won 
cleverly by the best part of a length. $f 

The winner is a well-bred horse by Galopin—Bady .Gower, by Lord 
Clifden out of Baroness, by Stockwell, her dam Escalade, ‘by Touchstone. His 
pedigree scarcely suggests stoutness, it is true, except for ‘his’ Stockwell blood, 
but the fact remains that he is a regular cut-and-come-agatit sort of customer, 
and he has won many races and has been prominent at the‘inish of a great 
many more. He showed great speed last year when he woh the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, under 8st. 5lb., and he was running on at the finish this 
year, when he carried his 8st. 7b. into fourth place. 

On recent form the Marine Plate looked a good thing for Americus, but 
Othery, who got away very quickly at flagfall, never gave anything else in the 
race a chance, and gamely as the heavy-weight tried to get on terms, with 27lb. 
the worst of the weights, he could never get nearer than three lengths to the 
leader. The principal two year old performer of the afternoon was Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s Guisla, by Lactantius—Guinevra, who made light of Rococo 
and The Khedive in the Corporation Plate, and on the second day the underrated 
Chon Kina, of the same age, with 20 to 1 laid on him, had no difficulty in 
giving 15lb. and a decisive beating to Simon’s Queen. This son of Saraband 
and St. Cicely beat Dielytra and Nun Nicer at Kempton Park in May, and 
they have both run well since then, so that he is probably a far better colt than 
he generally has the credit of being, although he undoubtedly lacks the size and 
scope necessxry to make a great three year old. 
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Thursday’s racing was certainly not as good as that of the two first days, 
though the Cliftonville Plate, for two year olds, and the Southdown Plate were 
both interesting events. There were only three runners for the first of these 
races, but the betting was fairly close between Sweet Adare (8st. 7lb.) and 
Allegro (gst. 1lb.). The former, who isa bay colt by Sweetheart—Goldsmith 
Maid, was the better favourite of the two, and he justified the confidence of his 
friends by winning easily from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s son of Lactantius 
and Cheerful. The speedy Americus has been unlucky of late, as he came up 
against Ugly, to whom he was asked to give 6lb., in the Singleton Plate, at 
Goodwood, and at Brighton got chopped by Othery for the Marine Plate. In 
the Southdown Plate, of six furlongs, he had only Milford and Rampion to beat. 
With odds of 11 to 8 laid on him he won, with the greatest ease, by eight 
lengths from Milford, who finished four lengths in front of Rampion. 

It is always a pleasant change from Brighton to Lewes, and the Sussex 
fortnight was never brought to a pleasanter and more successful conclusion than 
it was at the latter rendezvous. on Friday and Saturday last. The Prince of 
Wales was present to see his representative, Safety Pin, win the Southdown 
Club Open Handicap, in the hands of that accomplished amateur, Mr. 
Lushington. Although Royal Footstep was giving 4lb. to all her five opponents, 
except Blare, who was meeting her or even terms, in the Astley Stakes, it 
looked as nearly as possible a certainty for her, and she won by two lengths 
from Zanoni, who when last seen out had run third to Orzil and Devon, in the 
Lavant Stakes at Goodwood. Another Goodwood winner, Elf, was third, and 
the useful Blare fourth, so that the form was no doubt good, and Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s well-bred filly will probably make a good mare, as she cer- 
tainly ought to do, seeing how very similarly to Ladas she is bred. 

The De Warenne Handicap of five furlongs was a very open race. The 
previous day’s winner, Americus, was top weight with gst. 6lb,, and as he was 
meeting Othery on 6lb. better terms than when that four year old defeated him, 
somewhat luckily, for the Marine Plate earlier in the week, it was thought that 
he would here turn the tables. Othery was made favourite, however, and that 
useful three year old, Little Red Rat, with only 6st. glb. to carry, was also well 
backed. Chasseur (gst. 51b.) and Americus were both supported at 6 to 1, 
while the three year old Sirdar had a host of friends at 7 to 1. Americus had 
no difficulty in disposing of Othery, but he met his match in Sirdar, to whom he 
was endeavouring to give no less than 21lb., and succumbed by a neck. 
As Americus had already won one race, and run second for another event during 
the week, he cannot be said to be allowed to eat the bread of idieness. 

Merman, by Grand Flaneur—Seaweed, has long been lookéd upon as 
likely to win a good race, and the one chosen for him was the Lewes Handicap. 
As a five year old, with only 6st. 13lb. to carry, he was, on his best Australian 
form, literally chucked in, and as the secret was well enough kept for him to start at 
100 to 7, the stable must have had a good race. Balsamo, giving him a year 
and 14lb., was favourite, and Northallerton, who was giving him two years, all 
but 1lb., was also well backed. Northallerton ran well to the distance, where 
Merman, coming out full of running, had no difficulty in stalling off Carlton 
Grange, and winning by three parts of a length, with Asterie, half a length 
behind, third, and Balsamo fourth. 

- Sweet Adare followed up his Brighton victory, in the Cliftonville Plate, by 
winning the Priory Stakes by a neck from Sylvestris, to whom he was giving 
12lb., with the heavily backed St. Lucia third. It was a great race between 
these three, and only a neck and a head separated the first and third. Mr. 
Cresswell took both the Coombe and Mount Harry Plates, with Ferrybridge 
and Girnington, respectively, and a good meeting came toan end with the victory 
of Lewmoor in the Jockey Club Plate. 

OurTpost. 





TOWN TOPICS. 


ADY ULRICA DUNCOMBE, the lovely daughter of Lord and Lady 
| Feversham, youngest sister of Lady Cynthia Graham and Lady Helen 
Vincent, is among the suceessful ladies in the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations this year. That brains as well as beauty run in her family is also 
proved by the fact that her eldest sister, the late Duchess of Leinster, one of the 
handsomest women in England, attended several courses of lectures at Alexandra 
College, Dublin, after her marriage, and passed the subsequent examinations 
very successfully. 

London has never before, even in the middle of August, looked so utterly 
deserted, such a complete social wilderness, as it does at present. The great 
heat succeeded in driving away from it the small proportion of families who had 
intended to postpone their departure till later ; but the stifling, airless condition 
of the metropolis exercised a strong centrifugal influence. 

A side light has been thrown upon the profits of popular composers when 
they throw off a seasonable composition, by the cheque sent to the Prince of 
Wales, for his Hospital Fund, by Sir Arthur Sullivan. It represented £202, 
being the amount of royalties paid up to the end of July on the sales of the 
Bishop of Wakefield’s Jubilee Hymn which had been set to music by Sir 
Arthur. ‘ 

Lady Brackenbury has made an excellent suggestion, to the effect that all 
who witnessed the Jubilee Procession, which owed so much of its splendour to 
the horses, should give at least one shilling to the Home of Rest for Horses at 
Friars’ Farm, Acton. This home does such good work, not only for horses but 
for humble horse-owners, such as cabmen, laundry keepers, greengrocers, and 
other small tradesmen, to say nothing of costermongers, that it deserves all the 
practical encouragement that can be bestowed upon it. The London office is at 
47, Buckingham Palace Road. 

For therfirst time in history Fleet Street is at the present time entirely closed 
to vehicular traffic. It is true that in 1666-67, during the Great Plague, traffic 
was suspended, but even then the dead carts passed through the thoroughfare as 
occasion required. Now the police regulations divert the whole of the traffic at 
the bottom of Ludgate Hill on to the Embankment, and up Norfolk Street into 
the Strand. On previous occasions the authorities have dealt with one side of 
the street at a time, but now, in their wisdom, the whole of the street is up. 
Pedestrians, however, can get through as usual. The relaying of the street will 
probably occupy about three weeks. ‘ 

Just at the present time, when so many are bent upon taking their holiday 
‘on the wheel,” it may be opportune to call the attention of cyclists to a very 
excellent map of England and Wales which is issued from the office of the /. 2/6, 
published by George Newnes, Limited, Southampto.a Street, and which may be 
obtained for the small sum of sixpence, or mounted on linen in cloth case for. a 
shilling. It may fairly be described as a marvel of accuracy and cheapness. 
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ONDAY: I am so sorry the week at Cowes is over. 

Why, I wonder, do not the authorities extend such 

joys for a fortnight, or even a month. I don’t think I 

will speak ill of Essie for twenty-four hours—she gave me sucha 

lovely time. Now I am back again in town, regretting the 

cheery delights of the dead and gone festivity, and worrying the 

head of the family to ignore his Parliamentary duties and 

adjourn to the country. There is no inducement to spend 

money in town, so’ what is the use of stopping there! 

There is only one shop where there are any clothes to be 

seen worthy of the name, and I have already exhausted the 
joys of these. 

I went into lunch at Princes’ this morning, and was much 
amused on receiving positive proof of the special favour shown 
to one model blouse. There were three women at different 
tables, each wearing this in different colours. It was a pretty 
model, made of glacé elaborately tucked, with a single rever in 
moiré silk in white, and a large bow at the neck in a contrasting 
colour coming beneath the tabbed collar of white. One popular 
little actress had it in pale blue with white, an attractive young 
woman exploited its charms in bright red and white witha black 
tie, and right in the corner there was a fair young girl wearing 
it in mauve with a white tie and white revers. How annoyed 
they must each have been with the other as they saw their 
bodice walk in, but herein of course lurks the danger of buying 
a ready-made garment; thus the possibility of economy becomes 
less and less tangible. 

Wepnespay: I had a long letter from Nellie this morning 
—she had the grace not to mention how exceedingly happy she 
was, and furthermore proved her superiority by making no allu- 
sion to Tom or his charms. She did not even mention that the 
grass was green down in the country. Now she is staying at 
Trouville, which she says is just getting full. The frocks, she 
declares, would be a joy to me. ‘They are mostly white, of the 
finest linen, with a wonderful profus.on of Cluny or Maltese 
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lace. In the evening all the best gowns are of net or lace. 
Every hat worthy of affection is either black or white, and under 
either condition is trimmed with ostrich feathers. She has won 
some money at the tables, and has not bought herself a chain 
purse with a jewelled top, having borne in mind my unkind 
criticisms of the constant use of such ostentatious gewgaws. 
However, she tells me that all the women there wear gold 
chalelaines with dozens of golden baubles attached, the mirror 
set with turquoise being the great feature of such possessions, 
while the little golden tablet, with the gold pencil with a jewel 
set at the top, are also considered indispensable, but the golden 
heart is no longer deemed desirable. 

She says the ordinary flowered muslin which we have worn 
here so much is very little in favour over there, and that the 
great idea is to wear white linen or white drill, white piqué or 
white serge, with coarse lace coats or vests or trimmings. White 
veils are general, and all the women foot it merrily, if unbecom- 
ingly, in white boots and shoes. Sheurges me to cease my rural 
longings and join her during this merry month of August. Not 
I forsooth! I feel I want a little rest, and it is only to be gained 
by a rigid adherence to my plan of retiring into the bosom of my 
family in the home of my ancestors. The only temptation 
Nellie really offers me to alter this determination is the descrip- 
tion she gives of the joys of bathing—I know these well and 
appreciate them most sincerely. She sent me a picture of her 
bathing gown in pale pink with broad insertions of cream- 
coloured lace and a large white flannel collar. She ties her 
head up in a pink and white checked silk pocket-handkerchief, 
and wears white shoes on her feet, and she assures me she looks 
charming, especially when she runs down to the sea in her large 
robe of pale pink sun-pleated nun’s veiling with a white silk hood. 

Fripay: A happy inspiration led me into Jay's just when 
some frocks for an American tour were being inspected, and 
[ had a peep at some perfectly beautiful specimens of elaborate 
elegance. Oaz had a skirt of yellow lace mounted over 
‘coffee-coloured chiffon, sleeves 
of yellow lace, and a pouched 
bodice of white silk elaborately 
embroidered in jet, with 
rounded revers frilled with 
cherry-coloured chiffon, and a 
large bow of white tied at the 
neck. Another was_ traced 
with jet vine leaves, with the 
bodice cut in one with short 
epaulettes edged with jet, and 
just a little rounded in the 
front at the top to show a yoke 
of cream lace. 

A really most delicious 
gown was of pale grey with 
groups of satin strappings 
extending from the neck to the 
hem, set upon deep scarves of 
Maltese lace. An ideal dress 
of black was of net, completely 
covered with a tracery of jet, 
deep pointed pieces hanging 
either side of the pouched 
bodice. A smart little toque 
completed this, with a jet brim 
with a scolloped edge, and a 
couple of black ostrich feathers 
set back to back at one side 
from a rosette of antique satin. 
Such gowns were really too 
good to be devoted to the stage. 
I must talk to Mr Hiley 
seriously about thus wasting his 
best efforts; but he is such an 
enthusiast about clothes that the 
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I wish they were just possible tome. Even though I have decided 
to sit under the shade of green trees, I feel I should like to 
do it in the best of muslin and lace. It is a duty every woman 
owes to every landscape in which she takes her place to take it 
decoratively. I saw such a delicious pale mauve muslin 
yesterday with the skirt all tucks and insertions of Valenciennes 
set transparently, and the bodice entirely made of lace with a 
chiffon front. But now Essie, whom I thought comfortably 
established at the Isle of Wight for at least another week, has 
jast come in to announce that she is off to Scotland, and must go 
to be fitted for her tweed dress. There is no rest for the amiable, 
especially when she persists in dubbing herself ‘ the efficient ”’ 
cress adviser. Essie’s tweed dress is of Scotch variety—she 
feels it her duty to patronise native industries—but this, alas! 
is not to be done under considerable expenditure. Philanthropy 
is not cheap to-day. She has chosen green and white check; and 
in spite of my observations that the like isno novelty, she yearns 
after a Norfolk jacket with a pale green belt. She proposes to 
have white sail cloth collar and revers, with tweed strappings 
upon them, and while passing down Bond Street one day 
she caught a glimpse of a small Tam o’ Shanter of green 
and white straw, with a green velvet rosette at one side, 
and a couple of eagle’s quills, and she feels that every woman in 
London is at this moment occupied in securing this special 
model, so she is worrying me to leave off writing and attend her 
withour further delay. I fly. 
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A BLUE SERGE DRESS WITH GRASS LAWN BODICE. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


HE illustration this week shows a pretty use made of the Petunia, a flower 

that revels in blazing suns and hot winds. When many garden flowers 

_are parched with prolonged drought, the Petunia seems content, flowering 
in a delightful and surprising way. Seed is easily raised sown in gentle warmth 


in early February, and the seedlings grown on in pots. There are many 
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so-called strains, that is, groups, of the flower, distinguished by some characteristic 
feature, such as size or colouring. We prefer, however, the smaller, neater 
varieties, not the big, flabby flowers, that may be large, but are coarse in form 
and harsh in colour. It would be no loss to the Petunia if all purples and 
magentas were obliterated. Bright self colours are the most desirable, and 
flowers of reasonable size that the plants can support in abundance. 

SPIRAA PALMATA BY WATERSIDE. 

A beautiful hardy plant is this Spireea, which has abundant palmate foliage, 
almost hidden in late summer by a wealth of deep crimson flower clusters. The 
colour is intense, more so in the open than under glass, where the plant is 
largely grown. The writer has seen it by a streamside, its hardy growth 
fringing the margin, aglow in August with colour. One rarely sees this Spiraea 
thus grown, but no streamside picture is so rich as when this plant is spreading 
into a luxuriant group. As before mentioned in CouNTRY LIFE, our ponds, 
lakes, and streams are not too freely enriched with plants that seek moisture. 


THE TAMARISK. 


Many an exposed coast garden owes its success to the sheltering Tamarisk, 
a graceful British shrub which seems to enjoy the salt-laden breezes. Its 
feathery growth is as familiar as the beach itself in most seaside resorts. Asa 
screen or hedge in exposed coast gardens, use it freely, giving shelter when first 
planted to enable the roots to get established. It will flourish on sandy banks, 
and at this season its feathery shoots are clouded over with pink—a surface of 
colouring from a thousand tiny blossoms. 


THE PLUMED HYDRANGEA. 


A large group of this on the lawn is a welcome picture in late summer, 
when the shoots are borne down with the burden of heavy creamy panicles. The 
variety grandiflora has the largest panicles, and is a shrub for all gardens of any 
pretensions. It is common in Japan, and the Japanese enjoy its massive clusters 
in their gardens too. Plant it in well dug soil, moderately manured, and prune 
back the shoots hard in winter. This is one secret of success. 


THE PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 


These are the Helianthuses that gild the garden with colour at this season, 
vigorous perennials so free and hardy that broad groups are formed within a very 
few years. Until autumn has almost merged into winter the golden yellow 
flowers appear, tossed about on willowy stems. A rich colony of these Sun- 
flowers is as artistic as anything one can well possess in the garden. They are 
true flowers of autumn, as hardy, free, and graceful as the Starworts, that make 
clouds of purple in September days. Perennial Sunflowers may be planted late 
in autumn, or in spring when commencing to grow. We refer more particularly 
to them now, as this is their blossoming time. 


THE FINEsT KINDs. 


There are several forms. Some kinds, as H. decapetalus and H. orgyalis, 
are by reason of their height and slender graceful stems very charming when 
planted amongst evergreen shrubs, using them in the same way as the cooler- 
coloured Starworts. The first named reaches about six feet in height, orgyalis 
ten feet, and giganteus will in moist ground grow even taller. There are also 
H. multiflorus and its double variety, which are best adapted for the border. 
Two lovely forms which should be selected before all others are H. letiflorus 
and H. Miss Mellish. The former comes to us from the American prairies, and 
is a plant of strong growth, with flowers five inches across, these of bright 
yellow colour. The variety Miss Mellish is undoubtedly a form of H. rigidus. 
It is the finest of the race, and in mid-September the writer has seen plants 
seven feet high, and the strong stems bear a profusion of «leep yellow flowers. 
These stems of blossom are useful to cut for decorations, and even improve in 
water. Many perennial flowers unfortunately quickly fail when gathered. 


THE PORTULACA. 


A brilliant flower of the sun is this Chilian annual. It is in such years as 
the present that the plant flourishes, its flowers, like rich jewels, studding the 
dense mat of leaves. _P. grandiflora is the chief species, which has given rise to 
many forms—white, rose, crimson, yellow, and scarlet, the flowers double, and, 
therefore, they last over a long season. As the growth is only from six inches to 
nine inches high, the Portulaca forms a welcome edging in warm soils and sunny 
spots. The writer has seen an edging of many forms in full bloom under a cloudless 
sky, and no colouring from varieties of a single species is more varied or intense. 
The seed must be sown in heat in February or early March, and the seedlings 
potted on ready for the garden in late May. The flowering time commences in 
June, and continues for many weeks. 





ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist car readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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